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SLIPPERY FLOORS ENDANGER TITLE HOPES 
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skid ...a fall... a bruise or sprain. A 
A player limps to the bench, and another 
winning team is broken up by a slippery floor. 

You can end this constant menace to your 
team with Seal-O-San. A 100% non-slippery 
finish, it prevents those accidents that put 
bandages on a player’s leg and a damper on 
title hopes. 

With a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor, 
your players stay on their feet. Floor injuries 





Seal-O-San is your insurance 


against skids and falls 





no longer handicap teamwork or lower morale, 
and dribbling, pivoting and shooting improve 
immediately on its non-slippery surface. 

More than 3500 coaches are winning cleaner 
games on non-slippery Seal-O-San. Join them 
by putting Seal-O-San on your floor—now! 
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HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess St + 999 S. logan SJ OENVER, COLO 











vealed by a national survey ‘recently: 
conducted by the A.C. Nielsen Company: 

Two athletes out of every three in both 
highschooland college reported that 

they wear Bike. 
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@ Here's why 2 athletes out of 
every 3 wear Bike: (1) Bike is 
built for comfort, freedom of action 
and maximum protection. (2) Bike 
webbing stayssmooth and uniform, 
withoutcurling orchafing—because 
no sizing or starch is used. (3) Bike 
is low-priced. 


BIKE WEB 


COMPANY 


DANA E. MORRISON, President 


41 WEST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO 
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Benjamin F. Swenson, who numbers hundreds of coaches throughout the United 
States as his friends, is now with Hotel Del Prado. ‘‘Swen’’ has taken care of Athletic 
teams for more than ten years. 


Here are a few reasons why coaches choose the DEL PRADO as headquarters for 
their teams: 


Famous all over America for its delicious food—at very reasonable prices. 
Air conditioned dining room—overlooking Lake Michigan and Park. 
Each room has a modern private bath and shower. 

Quiet—overlooking park and lake—no street car noises. 

Convenient to the finest transportation facilities in the world. 
Nine minutes to the ‘‘Loop’’—Chicago’s downtown section. 

Special Rates to Athletic Teams. 

Home of the American League Baseball Teams during season. 


“Where A Warm Welcome Awaits You 


All thru trains on the Illinois —S—— | The University of Chicago 
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The Push Shot and the Free 
Throw in Basketball 


r | NX HE push shot is used more than 
any other shot in basketball. In 
making this shot, the player should 

hold the ball with the tips of his fingers, 

his thumbs serving only to brace the ball. 

Neither hand should be under the ball. 

The player who is in the habit of “palm- 

ing” the ball is usually not a good shot, 

as he does not have the delicate touch 
that is necessary in accurate shooting. 

The player should be relaxed while on 
the floor, and he should have confidence 
in his ability to score. The boy who “ties 
up,” as we say, cannot be a good shot, as 
he lacks the co-ordination that is neces- 
sary. The player who has a tendency to 
“tie up” may be helped to overcome this 
fault if he is assured that the coach has 
confidence in.him. When the player has 
confidence in himself, he is apt to be re- 
laxed during a game. 

A player about to shoot a push shot 
should advance one foot and then, holding 
the ball well out in front of himself, chest 
high, he should bring the ball out, down, 
in and then up, describing a half circle 
with it. With his eyes on the basket, he 
should shoot with tonic snap and a full 
follow-through of hands, arms and body. 
Both hands should let go of the ball at the 
same time, and the palms of the hands 
should be turned out after the shot. 

The ball should describe in its flight 
toward the basket what I should call a 
medium are. The player who shoots a low 
shot or one too high is apt to lose control 
of the ball. When the player is in front 
of the basket, the ball should be shot di- 
rectly for the basket. On side shots, it is 
permissible for the player to use the back- 
board for rebound purposes. I attempt to 
have players shoot at a point about a foot 
above the basket to prevent shots from 
falling short, as much of the offense starts 
after the first shot. After the ball has left 
his hands, the player should keep his eye 
on it and try to determine how it will re- 
bound from the board, so that he can time 
his drive to follow up the shot. 

When shooting, the player should be 
well balanced and should take as much 
time as the defense permits. 

The push shot should be practiced under 
circumstances that approximate as nearly 
as possible game conditions. During prac- 
tice periods, the first shot should be taken 
close to the basket, and then the players 
should gradually work out to greater dis- 
tances away from it. Most players usu- 
ally start shooting from long distances, 
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and it is the duty of the coach to get 
them to work around the basket first. 

In attempting a free throw, the first 
thing a player should do is to go to the 
free throw line with confidence in his abil- 
ity. When he takes his position, he must 
make sure that his toes are behind the 
line. 

While making the throw, he should re- 
lax. Some coaches suggest that their play- 
ers take a deep breath just before they 
shoot, as this will help them to relax. The 
free throw is usually an underhand shot 
and one that is intended merely to clear 
the front rim of the basket. 

Most players hold the ball on the sides, 
their fingers and thumbs near the center 
axis. Some, however, hold the ball with 
their finger tips behind the axis. While I 
prefer to have my players hold the ball 
in the manner first described, I do not at- 
tempt to change the style of a good free 
thrower who has success with another 
method of throwing. 

After taking his place on the free throw 
line, the player should come to a squatting 
position, at the same time bringing the 
ball down between his legs until the backs 
of his hands touch the inside of his upper 
legs. (See Illustrations 14 and 20.) From 
the lowest point of the squatting position, 
he should recover quickly, at the same time 
shooting the ball toward the basket with 
an underhand motion. The ball should 
leave both hands at the same time; other- 


Northwestern versus Wisconsin, Evanston, 
Illinois, January 19, 1935. 


wise it will be given a rotating motion 
that sends it to the right or left of the 
basket. Hands, arms and body should fol- 
low through on the throw. The shot is 
made principally with the hands, wrists 
and forearms. Throughout the throw, the 
player must be balanced and relaxed, and 
he must have confidence. Balance, relaxa- 
tion and confidence are the three most im- 
portant factors in free throwing. 

A great deal of practice should be given 
in this phase of basketball, as many games 
are won or lost on the free throw line. 
Free throwing practice should approach 
game conditions as nearly as possible. 
Players should attempt free throws during 
practice as well as after the regular prac- 
tice period. We shoot all free throws 
awarded for fouls committed during our 
practice sessions. Each man should shoot 
from fifty to one hundred free throws 
every day, the number depending upon 
the ability of the men on the squad. 





















































The accompanying diagram shows the action of all the men on the 
floor in a possible play involving the push shot. This is the play that 
was in progress when the pictures on this and the opposite page were 
taken. Not all of the players are visible in the illustrations. In this 
play, 5 passes to 1 and cuts past him. Defensive player 7, thinking 1 
will attempt a pivot shot (such as that shown on pages 14 and 15 of 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL, January, 1935) pulls closer to 1 than 
he might otherwise, so that he will have the possibility of changing 
men with 6. This allows 5 an opportunity to receive a pass from 1 
for a push shot over the screen which is formed by 1, 6 and 7, as 
shown in the diagram and the illustrations. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
represent offensive players; 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 indicate defensive men. 


The Push Shot 


Illustration 1—Forward 2 is pulling out of his corner to leave room 
for the play, and defensive player 10 is following him out. Guard 5, 
who has passed to the center, 1, has started to drive by and is com- 
ing to a quick stop. 


Illustration 2—The center is returning the ball to guard 5, who has 
come to a stop. Guard 5 is in such a location that he may shoot 
over the screen formed by 7, the man guarding him, by the center, 1, 
and by defensive man 6, who is guarding 1. 


Illustration 3—Guard 5 has started to pull his right foot back to 
get in position for the push shot. He has his eye on the basket. De- 
fensive men 6 and 7, faked into thinking 5 was about to drive by, 
have started to change men, which has thrown them both out of posi- 
tion for the most effective guarding. 


Illustration 4—Guard 5, still in the act of drawing his right foot 
back of the left to increase his distance from the defensive players, 
is beginning the shot. His eyes are on the basket. The ball in his 
hands is starting the half circle which it describes in the push shot 
(out, down, in and up). 


Illustration 5—Guard 5 now has both feet in position. His eyes 
are on the basket, and his body is in balance. The ball has com- 
pleted the half circle and is now in motion toward the basket. De- 
fensive man 7, cutting fast, has tripped and is falling. 


Illustration 6—The ball is just leaving the hands of guard 5. His 
arms are extended. His body is moving toward the basket, going 
with the ball as he shoots. He still has his eye on the basket, which 
is important. 


Illustration 7—Guard 5 is following through with full extension of 
arms and body. 


Illustration 8—Guard 5 is recovering and is starting to follow up 
his shot. There is almost continuous motion from the shot to the 
follow-up. The center, 1, is turning and is trying to get in position 
for follow-up work. 


Illustration 9—The center, going in to follow up the shot, is watch- 
ing the ball to see how it will rebound from the board should it fail 
to go through the hoop. Guard 5 is in motion toward the basket to 
follow up his shot and take a long rebound. 


Illustration 10—Defensive man 6 is in position to take the ball 
off the board, and the offensive center, 1, is maneuvering into posi- 
tion to attempt a tip-in. 
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The Free Throw 
(Side View) 


Illustration 11—The player with the ball has taken his position at 
the free throw line. He has both feet an equal distance behind the 
line. Some players stand with one foot farther back than the other. 
Either position is permissible. The position taken should usually de- 
— sg the preference of the dees. The player’s eyes are on 
the basket. 


Illustration 12—The player is starting his shot. His knees are be- 
ginning to bend as he starts to come down to a squatting position. 
He is holding the ball with his finger tips and using his thumbs to 
brace it. His finger tips are at or slightly behind the center axis of 
the ball. Most players place their finger tips slightly over the center 
axis. The position of the fingers may, in general, be determined by 
the personal preference of the player. 


Illustration 13—As the player continues the knee bend, he lowers 
the ball, keeping his eyes constantly on the basket. 


Illustration 14—The ball has reached its lowest point. The player, 
in squatting position, is balanced on the balls of his feet. His eyes 
are on the basket. 


Illustration 15—Quickly recovering from the squatting position, 
the player is now in the act of shooting the ball toward the basket. 
His eyes are still on the basket. 


Illustration 16—The ball is just leaving the player’s hands. His 
arms are extended. The palms of his hands are turned up. 


Illustration 17—The free thrower is following through. Both hands 
are elevated equally, an indication that they have released the ball at 
the same time and that each arm and wrist has used the same 
amount of force in propelling the ball toward the basket. Defensive 
player 21 is starting to follow up the shot. 


Illustration 18—The free thrower has recovered from the throw 
and is preparing to follow up his shot. Other players are also in 
motion, preparing to fight for the ball should it fail to go through 
the basket. 


The Free Throw 
(Front View) 


Illustration 19—The free thrower has taken his position behind 
the free throw line. The pictures showing the front view of the free 
throw illustrate practically the same form as the pictures showing 
the side view. 


Illustration 20—The ball has reached its lowest point as the free 
thrower completes his knee bend and prepares for the recovery. 


Illustration 21—The ball has just left the hands of the free thrower 
on its way to the basket. 


Illustration 22—The free thrower is following through. On this 
particular shot, he evidently released the ball with one hand sooner 
than with the other, as the arms and hands do not appear to be 
quite symmetrical on the follow through. 


Members of the Northwestern University basketball squad of 1934- 
35 who assisted Coach Arthur C. Lonborg in the filming of this set 
of pictures and other sets in this series were Hiram Bender, Elmer 
Blume, Bernard Davis, Arthur Foster, Al Kawal, Jesse McAnally, Guy 
Mercer and Milton Rosenfeld. 


NOTE: Reprints suitable for posting on bulletin boards will be 
made of these pictures and mailed without charge to any subscriber 
who requests them; only one set of reprints to each subscriber. Re- 
quests should be made at once, although there may be some delay 
before the reprints are mailed out. Coaches who have not already 
requested reprints of the “One-Hand Pivot Shot” and “Two-Hand 
Pivot Shot” (January, 1935) and “Hand Positions in Passing and 
Shooting a Basketball” (December, 1934) may do so now and be 
assured of receiving copies. Address The Athletic Journal, 6858 
Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for all reprints. 
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Is the Zone Defense Hurting 


URING the early part of our 
1D schedule, the University of Notre 

Dame played a game against New 
York University at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, before 16,138 people—a 
tremendous crowd; in fact, the largest 
crowd that had ever witnessed a scheduled 
game until that time. It was a fast, well 
played game, each team using a man-for- 
man defense. Watching it was, as one New 
York writer expressed it, the most enthu- 
siastic crowd he had ever seen in the Gar- 
den. That statement was to me a distinct 
tribute to the game, especially as it came 
from a New York sports writer. This 
same writer went on to apologize for not 
having seen in basketball a game capable 
of drawing such a crowd, let alone a crowd 
so whole-heartedly enthusiastic. Since the 
Notre Dame-New York University game 
in December, four other college games have 
been played in Madison Square Garden, 
and each has drawn more than 15,000 
spectators. 

Of all the games played, there was only 
one which, according to the sports writers, 
lacked interest. The writers were not en- 
thusiastic about this contest, but did not 
know why. To any coach, the reason was 
very evident—one team employed a zone 
defense. The New York writers have not 
yet acquainted themselves with this type 
of defense, and have not seen it enough to 


Basketball? 


By George E. Keogan 


know how it slows and hinders play. So 
one could not blame them for not being 
able to explain why this game was not in- 
teresting. The game between New York 
University and Notre Dame, in which each 
team employed a man-for-man defense, 
was in striking contrast. The game was 
fast, had plenty of action and fine indi- 
vidual play. In fact, there was real de- 








Head Basketball Coach, University of Notre Dame 


fensive basketball as compared to the zone 
defense, which requires no defensive ability 
whatever. It was a game exemplifying 
real basketball skill. 

My remarks made in this article are not 
intended to hurt any coach’s feelings, or 
to try to tell any coach what system his 
team should use. I am merely trying to 
point out and make clear one of the re- 
tarding factors in our modern basketball 
play, a factor which is, no doubt, hurting 
the game as a whole. Basketball is a great 
game, and any factor retarding the game’s 
progress should be fairly discussed by men 
teaching the game, if it is to grow and 
prosper. So in my remarks there is no 
offense intended to anyone, and I assure 
you they are made with greatest sympathy 
for my fellow coaches. They are made in 
a spirit of helpfulness toward this great 
game, and for the purpose of helping to 
remove the millstone that has been hang- 
ing to the neck of basketball for several 
years. 

A few years ago we had a presumed 
menace to the game, the so-called stalling. 
In the first place, “stalling” was a mis- 
nomer for the particular action that ex- 
isted at that time, and, too, the responsi- 
bility for the so-called stalling was placed 
only on the offensive team. It was never 
applied to the defensive team, when, as 
facts prove, that was really the team re- 
sponsible for stalling. 

I will admit frankly, however, that some 
coaches took undue advantage of their op- 
ponents. Without any points scored, and 
at times with only one or two points, they 
would have their players draw the ball 
into the back court. This of course was 
unethical. I make this statement because 
the teams coached by such coaches had not 
in any way demonstrated superiority over 
their opponents and had made no effort 
to score through the opposing team’s de- 
fense. Had they worked against the re- 
treated defense and scored four or five 
points before taking the ball to the back 
court, the whole picture would have been 
different. 

The result was an uprising against so- 
called stalling, and against the coach em- 
ploying such tactics. The crowds did not 
like stalling and, as a result, in localities 
using such tactics basketball attendance 
fell off. This was justified in every way. 
I do not blame a spectator for losing inter- 
est in any such contest; in fact I would do 
the same thing. 

On the other hand, when a team had 
scored six or seven points, a legitimate 
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lead, and had drawn the ball back, and 
then the defense had refused to change to a 
man-for-man defense, or refused to come 
out, which team was to blame in such a 
situation? There is only one answer, the 
defense. Still the offense was criticized 
for stalling, and the defense was absolved 
from blame. According to Dr. James 
Naismith, inventor of basketball, when a 
team loses the ball, the idea is for the 
men on this team to recapture it. This 
they refused to do. 

To eliminate stalling, legislation was felt 
a necessity. Instead of eliminating the 
cause of such tactics, the legislation set up 
preserved the cause. I have reference now 
to the group defenses, the zone defense, in 
particular. The zone defense was the rea- 
son for the delayed offense. To secure a 
suitable lead and then force the defensive 
team to change its tactics, the delayed de- 
fense was necessary. 

Basketball is the only sport I know of 
today in which by rule the offense must 
bring the ball to the defense and cannot 
force the defense to change its tactics. 
Take football, for example. Spread plays 
are used to spread the defense and allow 
fast men to function; a floater is used to 
draw a defensive man wide; split ends are 
used to force defensive men to widen so 
that ground gaining may be made possible ; 
decoys are used in passing formations to 
carry defensive men out of position so that 
a receiver may slip into the vacated terri- 
tory. The whole scheme of football of- 
fensively is to maneuver the defense into 
such a position that a thrust into the line, 
an end run or a pass can be made for gain. 
The defense in football does not refuse to 
play. The defense in football does not re- 
fuse to change tactics to meet a situation 
the offensive men offer. In fact, it is 
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forced to change. So why should not a 
similar situation exist in our game of 
basketball ? 

Now what has happened to our game? 
Indiana, which has been noted for years 
as a great basketball state, where action 
was fast and individual technique stressed, 
has found that its basketball is slowing up. 
Interest is not so keen as in previous years. 
What has caused this change? Last year’s 
state tourney at Indianapolis gave the an- 
swer. For the first time, I would say, 
fourteen of the sixteen teams competing 
used a zone, or a semi-zone, defense. A 
team would lose the ball and the players 
would dash for the defensive area and 


group there, knowing that the rules de- 
manded that the offensive men must bring 
the ball to them in ten seconds time. The 
offensive team would pass the ball around 
the rim of this defense a few times, and 
some player would shoot. If the shot was 
missed, the defense would secure the ball, 
and the opposing players would race for 
their defensive end of the court, group 
themselves there, and the process would 
be repeated. Gone were the fast pass, 
dribble and shot. Gone were the feint, 
dribble, pass and shot. In other words, 
expert personal technique was of no avail. 
The result was a long shooting contest, 
with the team “hitting” the greatest num- 
ber of times being declared the winner. 
An all-state team was selected. How any- 
one could select an all-state guard was 
more ‘than I could understand, because 
there was no guarding. The same was true 
in the selecting of an all-state forward, 
when he was determined only by shooting 
ability. 

The illustrations that accompany this 
article clarify the point I have been trying 
to make. In them you may visualize just 
what happens when the zone defense is 
used. I leave it to you fellow coaches and 
to you loyal spectators. Do you like that 
kind of game? Let us look at the situa- 
tion clearly. Do you think that type of 
basketball is interesting? Do you think 
great crowds will continue to attend per- 
formances of that nature? I do not think 
they will. 

Notice the defense in Illustration 1. The 
men have drawn back into a little ring 
around the basket. It is impossible for an 
offensive man to work through this de- 
fense, because if he avoids one defensive 
player he runs into another. The defen- 
sive men make no pretense at guarding, 
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but merely spread to fill up space, and 
allow no offensive man in for a short shot. 
The ball takes the path indicated in Illus- 
tration 1, from 1 to 4 to 5 to 3 to 2, and 
then back around the same course. The 
defense shifts to the point of attack or to 
meet the player who has the ball. After 
a few passes, one of the offensive players 
shoots; then the defensive men turn to 
the basket to get the ball if the goal is 
missed. Does this sound interesting? Do 
you like basketball of this type? Look at 
the picture. It speaks for itself. 

In Illustration 2, the offensive team has 
placed its center, 1, under the basket. He 
is seemingly clear, but, as a pass is made 
to him, E and D close in and play the ball. 
If 5 should try to dribble through, he 
might avoid A, but B or C would pick him 
up immediately. How many well-executed 
plays and short shots would you see in a 
game in which such defensive tactics are 
used? Do you like this type of play? Do 
you wonder why the rules are such that 
they preserve something like this at the ex- 
pense of fine, well-played basketball ? 

Illustration 3 gives you a view of what 
happens when the ball is at the side of the 
court. Note how the defense has shifted 
to keep the avenue to the basket closed. 
This defense is almost impossible to work 
through, as the men play the ball only. 


After several passes are made, as indicated, 
one of the offensive men must shoot. The 
defensive men turn and go for the basket 
to recover the ball. There is no matching 
of skill, one man against another. There 
is just a group of men standing on the floor 
with arms spread, waiting to intercept the 
ball. They never learn to do any guard- 
ing. Do you like this type of basketball? 

A few years ago, the complaint was of- 
fered that the courts were too small. There 
was so much congestion, it was said, that 
it was impossible to get real action. Too 
many fouls were committed on these small 
floors, occasioned by the congestion. It 
was argued that there should be larger 
floors, so that the men could perform to 
the best of their ability. The movement 
which resulted brought our present large 
courts, with plenty of room for action and 
fine fast play. Basketball improved and 
the game began a rapid growth. Specta- 
tors enjoyed basketball and became en- 
thusiastic about it. 

What has happened today? We are 
now forced by rule to play in one-half of 
these fine courts, and the other half is en- 
tirely wasted. The maximum playing 
area today is a space 47 feet by 50 feet. 
This space is smaller than the smallest 
courts of a few years ago. The conges- 
tion is worse than it used to be, and the 


fouling caused by this congestion is mount- 
ing each year. I noticed that in each of 
three games, played only a few days ago, 
the foul shots numbered thirty-three or 


more. Do you wonder when I say that 
the 10-second rule has not helped the 
game, but has hurt it? Facts are facts, 
and they cannot be refuted. 

The National Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation offered a suggestion at its last meet- 
ing which was presented to the Rules Com- 
mittee. This suggestion urged coaches to 
eliminate as much as possible group de- 
fenses. Such a suggestion was deemed 
necessary to aid the game. 

I do not say that teams I coach do not 
use a zone defense. Of course they use it 
at times, but it certainly is not to my lik- 
ing. Something should be done to make 
these close-knit defenses come out of the 
pocket. We cannot change them by play, 
as the rules now read. Something must 
be done if we are to preserve this game of 
basketball. It is too fine a game to let 
such practices ruin it. 

My suggestion would be that when a 
team has a lead of five points it may be 
allowed to make the defense change its 
tactics, make the defensive players come 
out of their retreated positions. This is 
no more than fair and would go a long 
way toward making better basketball. 


Guiding a Basketball ‘Team 
Through Tournament Play 


Physical Fitness and 
Mental Attitude in 


the Tournament 


By John A. Warren 
Astoria, Oregon, High School 

OURNAMENT play necessitates a 

great deal of planning and condi- 

tioning in order that the players, as 
well as the coach, may successfully meet 
the strenuous ordeal which they must en- 
dure. No basketball team can expect to 
survive a tournament if it is not mentally 
and physically fit. Tournaments, without 
a doubt, require additional training and 
work throughout the regular season. 

I feel that getting the boys in proper 
physical condition is the first essential in 
preparing them for tournament play. This 
procedure can be carried out in conjunc- 
tion with the fundamental drills during the 
playing season. Probably the best leg con- 
ditioners are “duck waddling,” rope jump- 
ing and plenty of running. The actual 
playing time of a high school game amounts 
to about fourteen minutes, and I feel that 
I should train my players until they can 
travel the fourteen minutes at top speed. 
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Ca of the high school coaches 
whose ideas are presented here has 
coached teams to two or more state 
basketball titles. Conditions in various 
parts of the country make necessary 
different practices in the handling of 
squads. A method that means success 
for a team in Wyoming may mean de- 
feat for a team in Georgia. It is not 
recommended that any coach attempt 
to adopt indiscriminately the methods 
of any one or more of these successful 
coaches. Many a coach, however, will 
find in these articles helpful sugges- 
tions which may aid him materi in 
working successfully with his prime f 





All this, of course, follows the period of 
mastering the fundamentals. 

Upon the completion of the playing sea- 
son and the district tournament, I get my 
team into the proper mental attitude. For 
a few days following such a tournament or 
the regular season, the boys have a tend- 
ency to go stale. When they appear to 
dislike the game, I make them leave the 
gym for a couple of days, at the end of 
which time they are eager to resume prac- 
tice. When practice is resumed, I inform 
the players as to the things expected of 


them. In the approaching tournament, 
they are going to have to produce. They 
are representing their district, community, 
school and, above all, their families. Most 
important, they must understand that no 
team is a set-up, They will be lucky if 
they win even their first game. When they 
are made to realize that they will be cham- 
pions only if they battle every inch of the 
way, they are ready for the tournament. 

That the coach lives with the team dur- 
ing the tournament is of utmost impor- 
tance. If he is interested, the boys will 
take on his interests and respond to the 
attitude he himself is assuming. Their 
diets should be carefully guided. Plenty 
of fresh air and rest are essential, Upon 
completion of the first game, the boys 
should go back to their quarters and re- 
tire, starting to rest up for the next strug- 
gle. This does not excuse the coach. He 
should be right along with his players, 
always showing the proper attitude. If he 
wishes them to respond in the following 
games, he should provide ways and means 
of helping them. 

One of the primary requisites of a bas- 
ketball team during tournament play is leg 
drive. To keep the leg drive, every man 
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must have his feet in first class shape and 
give plenty of rest to the leg muscles. This 
is one of the reasons that keeping players 
in bed the majority of the time is impera- 
tive. Even though this procedure does not 
prevent a certain amount of joking and 
scuffing, the boys are off their feet and 
gaining some rest. Then, when they go 
into the following contest, every boy will 
continue to have the necessary leg drive. 

If a player has been receptive during the 
playing season, by the time of the tourna- 
ment his mental attitude should be excel- 
lent. Needless to say, much talking from 
the coach is superfluous. The players 
should be prepared to respond to any sit- 
uation which it is physically possible for 
them to meet. It is not unnatural that 
they will be excited and worked up, but, 
if the coach has the ability to calm them 
down, they should be in readiness to per- 
form well. 

As the tournament proceeds, the mental 
attitude becomes harder to control. If the 
boys happen to have a so-called “off night,” 
they will tend to lose their confidence, 
which will develop into one of the coach’s 
hardest problems. Oftentimes they will 
think the light is bad at one end of the 
court, or one of the baskets is loose or 
crooked. They will find a hundred things 
wrong with the playing floor. The coach 
must check these ideas before they become 
a menace in the minds of the players. 

After the strain of one or two games, 
the players begin to tire. They become 
irritable and a little harder to handle. 
Then it is up to the coach to impress them 
with the reasons for playing through the 
tournament. He can point out that it lasts 
for only a few days; that, after all, they 
are winning, which is one of their main 
objectives in coming to the tournament; 
that, at this stage, it is up to them to give 
all they have until it is over; and that 
none of the other surviving teams is any 
better off than they are. The coach should 
provide some type of amusement for his 
players: magazines, books or games to take 
their minds off the tournament. 

Of course, there will be the individual 
problems that naturally arise. These the 
respective coaches will have to meet, but, 
after going through a season with a team, 
the coach should know and be able to meet 
these various problems. If the team is 
successful enough to reach the final game, 
it will be unnecessary for the coach to 
“hop up” his squad. The problem will be 
to get the players to maintain their usual 
pace in action. The coach must always be 
alert for physical and mental staleness in 
a player. 

No two coaches have the same problems 
to meet in any tournament; so I feel that 
the coach who is receptive enough to alter 
his plans and meet whatever may arise will 
survive, presuming that opposing teams 
are equal so far as material is concerned. 

In conclusion, the two points which I 
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have stressed in the development of win- 
ning teams are the physical and mental 
condition of the boys. In a general way, 
I have set forth my ideas in regard to the 
steps of training that a coach may use to 
carry his team through that difficult pe- 
riod which lies between the winning of the 
district tournament and that ultimate goal 
—the state championship. 


The Season’s Play and 


the Tournament 


By Selby H. Buck, Jr. 
Lanier High School Macon, Georgia 


HAVE divided this article into two 
I parts: the season’s play and the 
tournament. 

In the Southeast, there is a great deal of 
controversy over whether the tournament 
is the fair way to decide a basketball cham- 
pionship. There are many arguments for 
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each side. However, in most sections high 
school championships are still decided by 
tournaments. 

It has been my policy to begin prepara- 
tion for the tournament as soon as possible. 
We therefore arrange our schedule with 
that idea in mind. 

In the thirteen years of operation of the 
Georgia Interscholastic Athletic Associa- 
tion, which is composed of the twelve 
largest high and prep schools of Georgia, 
Lanier has been the champion seven times 
and the runner-up three times. In spite 
of this remarkable tournament record, not 
one of these Lanier teams went through 
the season without a defeat by one or more 
of the teams which fell by the way in the 
tournament. I feel that in many instances 
ours was not the outstanding team but 
that we did reach our peak in the tourna- 
ment. 

At Lanier we begin our basketball prac- 
tice as soon as football is over, usually 
December first. We know we have three 
months of basketball before us, ending 
with the tournament during either the last 
week of February or the first week of 
March. 

We start scrimmage almost immediately 
and continue it through the month of De- 
cember. Our first games usually come on 
the first week-end of January, and we con- 
tinue with two games each week-end until 
tournament time. After the month of 
scrimmage, the team is usually playing a 
first class team game. In fact, the players 
are about as far advanced in team play as 
they will be at any time during the season. 

Toward the end of January, we go into 
our expected slump. I usually wait until 
I am sure it has arrived before starting 
back to fundamentals. During this slump, 
we usually lose two or three games in a 
row. The supporters of the team as well 
as the members of the team begin to ask 
what is the matter with the team. “At the 
rate we are going now,” they say, “we 
won’t get by the first round of the tourna- 
ment.” When this condition arrives, our 
team is in the right mental attitude to 
start the process of rebuilding. 

During the period when the slump is be- 
ginning, I start taking notes on the indi- 
vidual faults of each player. Then we 
have a conference. I point out to each 
player the faulty habits he has developed 
during the season. One may be dribbling 
too much. One may be locating a spot 
and trying to do all his scoring from it. 
The boys may have been passing too 
much to one player, usually the best shot, 
depending on him to do the scoring. 
When the skill of such a player becomes 
known to the opponents, they watch him 
more closely and the attack begins to bog 
down. Having been successful with a cer- 
tain type of attack and finding it failing 
in midseason, the boys become bewildered. 
When we have pointed out all of their 
individual bad habits and their lack of ver- 
satility, they are ready to go back to prac- 
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tice with an eagerness that two months of 
steady play have dulled. It is very essen- 
tial now to have something interesting for 
them to do at every practice, and, since 
we have by this time played, or seen play, 
every team in the conference, we begin to 
discuss the various types of offensive and 
defensive plays used by the different teams 
we may meet in the tournament. 

This is where the real progress begins. 
By limiting the scrimmages to just a few 
minutes a day, we keep the team eager to 
play and approaching the tournament in 
its best form. 

Our last scheduled game usually is 
played on the Friday preceding the Thurs- 
day on which the tournament will open. 
On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, we 
hold only a short shooting practice and a 
blackboard drill on our opponents’ style of 
play, as we know by this time which teams 
we are likely to meet. 

Because of the fact that there are twelve 
teams in the Conference, if we go to the 
finals, and do not draw a bye, we will have 
to play four games: two games Thursday, 
one Friday and one Saturday. 

We are allowed the use of ten players, 
which means that the coach has consider- 
able means of conserving his players for 
the final dash. In my years of observing 
tournaments, I have seen this privilege mis- 
used in both ways. Some coaches allow 
their first five boys to play almost all of 
the early games, even though they have 
a large lead. These coaches state that 
they want the team to get used to the 
court and the tournament conditions. I 
have seen other coaches pull out their first 
teams too soon and get nosed out. I be- 
lieve very careful attention should be 
given to the matter of substituting. 

I instruct our boys to play their very 
hardest when they are in the game, no 
matter how weak the opposition is, to try 
to accumulate as much of a lead as pos- 
sible. I tell them frankly that I hope they 
can get far enough ahead in the first half 
so that our opponents cannot overtake 
our second team during the second half. 
I do this for two reasons: First, I don’t 
want the first five boys to have to play 
two full games on the first day, thereby 
wearing themselves down for the final 
night; second, I do not believe boys can 
play good basketball when they are trying 
to play just a little better than the oppo- 
sition. I believe they do well only when 
they are going their hardest. I have seen 
many basketball players get themselves 
into the bad habit of standing around by 
taking things easy against poor opposition. 

I do not allow the boys to watch games 
played by other teams before they have 
played their game for that day. After 
they have finished their game for the day, 
I allow them to watch, and ask them for a 
report on the strength and weakness of 
the teams they saw play. 

If the tournament is played in Macon, 
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I insist on my players going to school. I 
believe it relaxes them and is much better 
for them than staying home in bed or run- 
ning around town. If we are playing away 
from home, I take them to some place of 
interest in the morning. My experience 
with high school boys has taught me to 
believe that they cannot be made to con- 
centrate on anything for over a couple of 
hours a day. So I do not believe in spend- 
ing the morning on blackboard drills. Nor 
do I leave them idle, for their minds to 
drift back to the tournament. 

I firmly believe that if a team is to win 
the G. I. A. A. tournament, it must be 
right at its peak for at least the last two 
nights, for there are always four teams or 
more which are very evenly matched. 
Only once in the seven years Lanier has 
won have we dominated the play on the 
final night. In this instance, our oppo- 
nents were off form, and we played our 
best game of the year. 

It is my belief that a tournament com- 
posed of all the teams in a given confer- 
ence is the fair way to establish a cham- 
pionship, for it is the best test of the skill 
of both the team and the coach. 


Reducing the Strain of 


Tournament Play 


By F. B. Foreman 
Laramie, Wyoming, High School 


OURNAMENTS are opposed in 

many quarters on the grounds that 
the nervous excitement and physical 

strain which they occasion are detrimental 
to high school boys. No doubt, such criti- 
cism has been aroused by instances in 
which it was merited. However, I believe 
that it is possible to remove most, if not 
all, grounds for such criticism. With 
proper training and conditioning, boys may 
play four or five games in three or four 
days without undue physical strain; in- 
deed, I believe, without more strain than 
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that which they undergo during a week of 


intensive practice. While it is true that 
the nervous strain of a tournament is 
greater than that of regular scheduled 
games, I am sure that the coach can create 
an attitude in the players which will 
greatly reduce the strain. Naturally, no 
player should be a member of a tourna- 
ment team who is not thoroughly examined 
by a competent physician and pronounced 
fit. 

Laramie High School teams placed third, 
first and first in 1932, 1933 and 1934. The 
team of 1933 had but one player from the 
team of 1932. The team of 1934 had only 
two of the players from the team of 1933. 
Thus, I have had the opportunity of seeing 
similar tactics succeed with different boys. 
I will try to set down some of the practices 
which I have found successful. 

First, I must say that our schedules are 
in themselves good training for tournament 
play. We play a large number of games. 
Twenty-five is typical. Rarely do we have 
a week with but one game. Because our 
towns are so far apart, we cannot play 
single games away from home except in a 
few cases. Instead, we make trips, during 
which we play from two to five games on 
consecutive nights. (We play only four 
games on consecutive days to win the 
Wyoming State Tournament, and have no 
traveling to do.) By tournament time, 
our boys are well over the novelty and 
thrill of being away from home, eating at 
a cafe or in a hotel dining room, sleeping 
in strange beds or looking over a strange 
town. Our current schedule requires us to 
travel 2,870 miles, including the state tour- 
nament. 

Throughout the season, we try to cre- 
ate and maintain this attitude: “As we 
take the floor for every game, we are deter- 
mined to play the hardest and best game 
of which we are capable, regardless of our 
knowledge and opinion of our opponent. 
If we are able to establish a safe lead, the 
reserves will take over the job of maintain- 
ing that lead.” This policy tends to mini- 
mize the emotional excitability caused by 
crucial games and to prevent a team from 
playing “dub” ball when against an inferior 
team. Naturally, it doesn’t always work, 
but on the whole it helps. 

During the season, at no time are the 
players pushed to the limit. A letting 
down of enthusiasm, a tendency to miss 
practice, a display of temper toward a 
team mate: these or similar tendencies are 
taken as an indication of overwork, and 
the brakes are put on. Ten days before 
the tournament I lay off the squad com- 
pletely for three, four or five days, depend- 
ing upon the degree of insistence the boys 
show in wanting to resume work. I want 
them eager to get at it again. When I am 
satisfied that they are really eager, then 
we put on the big drive. Those four, five 
or six days before the.tournament, we work 
at top speed, with not very much serim- 
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mage, but with many and varied passing 
and shooting drills. Sure, high speed pass- 
ing is the watchword. 

We travel to Casper, Wyoming, the 
tournament city, 250 miles distant, by car 
on the preceding day. We stay at the 
same hotel in which we have stayed during 
the season while making Casper ‘our head- 
quarters on a trip. Never are more than 
two boys assigned to a room. We ask to 
be placed in as quiet a section of the hotel 
as possible. 

We spend very little time at the gym- 
nasium watching other games. Such a 
practice is deadening. I like to keep the 
players’ minds off basketball as much as 
possible. We take a brisk walk once or 
twice a day. Or we ride out into the hills 
where we get out and frolic as a group of 
boys loves to do. We frequently attend a 
movie just before going to dress for a 
game. There is no finer way to remove 
that pre-game tension. 

Some of the boys complain, jokingly, 
that they do nothing but sleep during our 
stay at the tournament. They do get a 
lot of sleep. It so happens that Laramie 
High has always been placed in the bracket 
in such a position that we play all of our 
games at night. We have the day to use 
as we will. We sleep late. Breakfast is 
at 10:00 o’clock, a hearty one. The boys 
are then free till 2:30. Then they turn in, 
with their clothes off and the windows 
open. They are given a good dinner three 
to three and a half hours before game time. 
After dinner, they read, play cards, attend 
a movie or indulge in some other such di- 
version till time to dress. After the game, 
they eat a light lunch. Then they go to 
their rooms. There is no horseplay or 
rough-housing. Many a game is lost the 
night before, rather than on the game floor. 
Our boys understand that they may not 
“gang up” in one room at night. When 
they turn in, it is to sleep. 

I think it important that the boys be 
fed good, wholesome, well-cooked food. 
They should not be turned loose to eat 
where they wish. Any coach knows what 
not to permit his players to eat. 

In the dressing room prior to a game, 
I like to have a note of seriousness. The 
team clown is quiet. If there are signs of 
grogginess, I have found that a brisk, brief 
alcohol rub invigorates the players. On 
the whole, I believe oratory and hair tear- 
ing to be useless. Occasionally an indi- 
vidual may be benefited by something in- 
spirational. The coach should remember 
that the boys want to win as much as he 
does. A brief review of the opponents’ 
style of offense and defense, assignment of 
a player to a particular opponent, discuss- 
ing the team’s own plan of offense, defense 
and game strategy, a°word of encourage- 
ment here, a warning there; such necessary 
discussion should be done quietly and sim- 
ply. 

The championship tournament is the 
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climax of the season, the time when a team 
should reach the peak of its possibilities. 
The coach should remember that every 
practice and every game throughout the 
season builds habits which will be sure to 
bear their fruit in tournament play, be 
they good habits or bad. 
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Keying Only for Final 
Tournament Games 


By H. L. Jacobson 
Beloit, Wisconsin, High School 
ELOIT has won the Wisconsin 
B State High School Basketball 
championship for the past three 
years, the last two years under the present 
coach. In this article I shall try to bring 
out several of the things we do at Beloit 
in trying to get the boys in fine fettle for 
tournament play. 

In Wisconsin, the tournament system 
calls for district tournaments, the winners 
of the eight district meets going to the 
state meet. We do not have sectional 
tournaments in Wisconsin. As it is im- 
possible for any coach to have his men at 
the peak of their game for any length of 
time, we try to bring our players to their 
best performance just before our district 
tournament. 

During the last two years, Beloit has 
been blessed with some wonderful mate- 
rial, and we have won our conference 
championship both years. Toward the end 
of the season, we ease up on the practice 
a good deal by having light work on Mon- 
day night and then good workouts on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, with no practice 
on Thursday. Sometimes we also elimi- 
nate our Tuesday practice. Our games 
are all played on Friday nights. With a 
practice schedule like this, the boys never 
grow stale from too much work, nor do 
they get sick and tired of the game as the 
season draws to an end. The Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association limits 
the number of games a school may play; 
so we play only one game a week through- 
out the season. 


Our regular schedule ends on a Friday, 
and the next Thursday the district: tourna- 
ment begins. Eight teams compete in each 
district meet; so it is necessary for a team 
to win three games to be allowed to go to 
the state meet. We practice every night 
just before the district meet: a hard work- - 
out on Tuesday night and light workouts 
on Monday and Wednesday. In these 
final tuning-up practice sessions, we stress 
the importance of the coming games, and 
we try to key the boys up a bit for the 
approaching tournament. In these final 
workouts, we talk over all possibilities and 
situations that may arise in tournament 
play. We spend considerable time work- 
ing against a zone defense, as we never see 
this type of defense in our regular sched- 
ule. The boys are warned against using 
the fast-break too much, because in a tour- 
nament their energy must be conserved 
for the final night. We make an effort to 
achieve better free throwing. 

Beloit is so situated that we are only 
forty miles from the district tournament 
center. We never stay in this city over 
night, and we eat as many meals at home 
as is possible. The boys are told simply 
to be careful of their diet but to continue 
to eat what they are in the habit of eating. 
I never like to have my boys sit through 
a tournament session and watch the play 
for any length of time. However, I like to 
have them look at our next opponent for 
about a quarter to get a general idea of the 
play and to study out the defensive as- 
signments. After the game, the boys are 
given a good lunch before driving home. 
No time is lost from school unless we are 
scheduled to play in the afternoon. The 
boys should not be excused from school, 
as school work will keep them busy and 
keep their minds off the game. We try to 
key them up for the final game of the tour- 
nament. It would be folly to key them 
up for every tournament game, as the edge 
would soon wear off. 

There is usually a lapse of two weeks 
between the district tournaments and the 
state tournament in Wisconsin. Very lit- 
tle practice is held during the first week, 
but we get out on the floor twice and take 
a short, quick workout. 

Our practice during the last week before 
the state meet is speeded up considerably 
as we enter the final drive of the season. 
All boys are given new shoes and new 
equipment throughout, which helps to 
“pep” them up. Both sets of suits and 
sweat suits are dry cleaned. We follow 
the same procedure of driving back and 
forth to the state tournament center at 
Madison, which is fifty miles away. I feel 
that we have a big advantage in this mat- 
ter over the teams which must remain in 
Madison for the entire tournament. Just 
before our final state championship game, 
we try to key the boys up again. Each 
boy is shown plenty of individual attention, 
and the importance of the game at hand 
is stressed. 
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A Combination Crisscross and 


Side Line Attack 


By E. A. Hetzner 
Copperhill, Tennessee, High School 


to material is a problem every 

coach must solve. The coach may 
select a certain style which will fit his ma- 
terial for a period of years, but there will 
some day come a time when the material 
will not fit this offensive system. If the 
coach persists in imposing his pet system 
on material it does not fit, a disastrous 
season will result. It is frequently neces- 
sary for the coach to deviate from his pet 
theories regarding offensive and defensive 
styles of play and make changes which will 
be better adapted to the material at hand. 

The predominating style of basketball 
offense today seems to be the pivot play 
or variations of it. I am _ prejudiced 
against this style because I have felt that 
my material has not been capable of us- 
ing the pivot play. I have witnessed many 
teams who use the pivot play and have felt 
that in a great many cases some other 
style of play would be better adapted to 
the players. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
criticize the work of other coaches, nor to 
belittle styles of play. All styles have 
their merits as well as their weaknesses. 
In view of this fact, I want to present an 
offense which we used last season with 
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AFTER graduating from the four 

year course in Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1929, E. A. Hetzner 
at once took up his coaching duties at 
Copperhill High School. In his five 
and a fraction seasons as coach and 
athletic director, the basketball teams 
of this eastern Tennessee school have 
won seventy-seven games and lost but 
twenty-seven. Five of the victories 
were won early this season. The of- 
fense Mr. Hetzner describes here he 
has used only since the fall of 1933, 
but he has had excellent success with it 
against all types of defense. He sug- 
gests its use by coaches who are having 
difficulty in adapting the more popular 
prevailing types of offense to their 
material. 
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great success and which we are using 
again this season. It is a combination of 
the crisscross and side line attack. We use 
the crisscross in the back court when the 
guards and center bring the ball up into 
the offensive court. 

Diagram 1 shows the starting positions 
of the offensive men. We use a zone de- 
fense, and this provides excellent balance 
for a starting formation. X2 and X3 dash 
for the offensive corners as soon as the 
ball has been recovered. When one of 
the guards recovers the ball and dribbles 
to the side line for safety, the center and 
opposite guard move over to present a 
balance for the start of the crisscross. No 
set plays are used. In teaching this of- 
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fense, possible play situations are dem- 
onstrated, and the players are allowed to 
use their own initiative in developing 
plays. 

Diagram 2 shows the normal crisscross 
attack. Whenever the defense moves out 
to stop the crisscross, then by careful ball 
handling, fakes and feints the three men 
bringing up the ball are able to elude the 
front line defense and slip behind it to the 
free throw line for shots. The two for- 
wards X2 and X3, break out from their 
corners to points about halfway to the 
center of the court and come in behind 
the ball for defensive balance. 

When the defense goes into the back 
court to stop the attack, then the for- 
wards break toward the lanes left open by 
the defense. 

Diagram 3 shows the defensive front 
line attempting to break up the crisscross. 
X3 comes out of his corner and along the 
side line, and X2 cuts to the free throw 
line for a pass from X38. X2 draws his 
guard with him, which leaves his side of 
the floor open. X1 dashes to the basket 
behind X2 and receives a pass from X2. 
(This possibility occurred most frequently 
for us last season.) Another possibility 
is for X2 to pass to X4, who may shoot or 
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pass to X1 under the basket. Should X2 
be too closely guarded to receive the ball, 
then X3 may pass back to X5, who in 
turn may pass in to X1 breaking for the 
basket. 


Diagram 4 shows possible screen plays 
by the forwards. X3 breaks out of his 
corner to receive the ball from X4, pivot 
and pass back to X4, screening his own 
guard away from X4 as he does so. Here 
X4 has the option of dribbling in for a 
close shot or of passing to X2, breaking 
out of his corner toward the free throw 
line. X2 may either attempt a shot, or 
pivot and pass to X3 if closely guarded. 
In the latter case, X3, using X2 as a 
screen, may dribble and pass to X1 under 
the basket, or he may himself take a shot. 

Much time must be spent in drilling the 
three men who bring up the ball to pre- 
vent the defense from making intercep- 
tions. 

I have found this style of play success- 
ful and one that is hard to break up. To 
the coach whose teams must play op- 
ponents using various types of defense, 
and who must play on all sizes of court, 
this offense may prove of interest. 
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Wrestlers, Use Your Legs! 


O SPORT in the world is older, 
| \ | farther advanced or more natural 

to man than wrestling. Grap- 
pling with one another in serious combat 
or in mere constructive exercise is one of 
the pastimes in which man has indulged 
for centuries and, undoubtedly, will con- 
tinue to so indulge to the end of time. 
Self-protection, preservation and defense 
are inherent in man’s make-up; therefore, 
it is natural for him to be very close to 
tactics which manifest these qualities. 

Wrestling started as a competitive game 
long ago and has been carried along to the 
present day into probably all countries of 
the world. The sport has been a regular 
activity of. European schools for many 
years but has only recently been intro- 
duced and recognized in the institutions of 
the United States. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, collegiate wrestling in the 
United States was in its infancy. Many 
universities and colleges sponsored the 
sport, it is true, but only in a minor de- 
gree. As in all other departments of col- 
legiate sport, wrestling has progressed 
rapidly in the few years since its baptism 
and at the present time holds a major posi- 
tion in the athletic program of most sport- 
minded schools of this country. 

Many people, including myself, maintain 
that there is nothing new in the wrestling 
game. In other words, a host of coaches 
and wrestlers feel that, because of the age 
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By R. K. Cole 
Coach of Wrestling, Brown University 





TY seecge gg tty of Iowa State Col- 
lege in 1931, R. K. Cole has for 
nearly four years coached wrestling at 
Brown University. He was National 
Collegiate champion in the 135-pound 
class in 1931. He received his col- 
legiate training from Coach Hugo Oto- 
palik. In this article he points out 
some of the advantages to wrestlers of 
a thorough Reooledee of leg holds. 

“A wrestler who uses only his arms 
and shoulders,’ writes Coach Cele, 
“is at a disadvantage when he meets 
an opponent who uses his legs as well 
as the rest of his body.” 

Articles on wrestling recently pub- 
lished in The Athletic Journal include 
“A Pictorial Lesson in Amateur 
Wrestling” and “Amateur Wrestling 
—Builder of Boys and Men.” Both 
are by Hugo Otopalik. The first, pub- 
lished in December, 1934, contains fif- 
teen illustrations of wrestling holds. 
The second, in the January, 1935, 
issue, has three illustrations. 





of the sport and the many thousands who 
have been connected with it over a long 
period of time, no grips, combinations, 
maneuvers or strategy principles are novel. 
In a broad sense, this belief is justified. 
But who has a complete knowledge of 
wrestling? No one, just as in other divi- 
sions of education no one knows all that 
completes any one chosen field. Coaches 
and participants are always coming in con- 
tact with, to them, new methods of pro- 
cedure in other types of athletics. It is 


the same in wrestling. Up to now, there 
is no volume which contains even a frac- 
tion of the complete data concerning 
wrestling. It is the task of all who are 
interested to gather what they can by par- 
ticipating, observing others and reading 
what little printed matter can be found on 
the subject. 

There is so much that could be written 
about wrestling and so little space here 
available that this thesis must necessarily 
be abbreviated. So-called Graeco-Roman 
wrestling permits the use of the body only 
from the hips up. Catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling prohibits the use of no part of 
the anatomy. The latter style, which is 
the one employed in the collegiate circles 
of the United States, is obviously the type 
of grappling which is most complicated 
and interesting. The more possibilities a 
person has, the greater should be his prog- 
ress. A wrestler who uses only his arms 
and shoulders is at a disadvantage when 
he meets an opponent who uses his legs 
as well as the rest of his body. Why then 
should leg wrestling not be taught to all 
who participate in the game? 

In the following pictures are shown and 
described a few of the positions which are 
used in leg wrestling. It is hoped that this 
article will benefit all who are interested 
in wrestling and that it may call this sub- 
ject to the attention of those who may be 
indifferent to it. 
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Illustration 1—This picture illustrates the 
correct position taken by a leg wrestler (in 
black tights) on the offensive. It is impor- 
tant that he keep his arms behind and under 
those of his opponent and keep his oppo- 
nent’s rump between his legs. From this po- 
sition, the top man can follow his opponent 
in any direction and apply various leg holds. 


Illustration 2—If the defensive man (in 
black tights) sits out, as shown, the top 
wrestler hooks both feet inside the legs of his 
opponent and also applies a chest lock. This 
combination is only a means of clinging to 
an opponent; no pinning hold can be de- 
rived from it. Note the type of hand clasp 
used. 


Illustration 3—A leg grape-vine and wrist 
hold combination is a very effective means of 
staying with an opponent. The offensive 
wrestler (in black tights) could apply a half- 
nelson with his left arm and thus make a 
pinning combination from the position il- 
lustrated. However, the combination grape- 
vine and wrist hold is primarily a riding 
maneuver. 


Illustration 4—A combination of near leg 
gtape-vine and farther arm hold (as demon- 
strated by the wrestler in the black tights) 
constitutes one type of the cross-body ride. 
With the use of this combination, a clever 
leg wrestler can stay with his opponent a 
great length of time. However, the defensive 
man can break the hold by rolling to his 
left side and jamming his arm, elbow first, 
between his own body and that of his op- 
ponent and then turning himself up over his 
opponent. 


Illustration 5—This type of cross-body 
ride (demonstrated by the man in the black 
tights) is superior to the one previously 
shown. Notice that the arm lock is taken 
from behind the defensive man’s arm and 
that the legs of the offensive wrestler are 
now in a hook-scissors. This combination is 


very difficult to break. 


Illustration 6—The offensive wrestler (in 
black tights) has fallen backwards from the 
position shown in Illustration 6 and carried 
his opponent nearer to the mat. While in this 
position, he tightens his legs and arms, thus 
stretching his opponent taut. Dropping the 
wrist hold, he carries his opponent back, at 
the same time pushing his arm around the 
neck of his opponent. 


Illustration 7—This illustration shows the 
pinning position from the cross-body ride. 
The offensive man (in black tights) now ap- 
plies a one-arm head-lock and carries his op- 
ponent’s arm under his chest. This series is 
one of the most effective in leg wrestling. 


Illustration 8—From the position shown in 
Illustration 1, a hook-scissors and half-nelson 
may be used as shown here. It is important 
that the offensive man (in white tights) hook 
his left foot over his opponent’s leg. 


Illustration 9—This position shows a fall 
from the hook-scissors and half-nelson. Note 
that the offensive man (in white tights) has 
changed his half-nelson to an arm-hook. 
By ae his legs, the top man makes it 
doubly difficult for the defensive man to es- 
cape. 
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Illustration 10—This hold is known as a 
top double-leg grape-vine. The top wrestler 
tightens his legs and leans far forward, pin- 
ning his opponent to the mat. The offensive 
wrestler (in white tights) may increase the 
efficiency of the combination by applying a 
one-arm head-lock. 


Illustration 11—This hold is called a 
short-arm scissors. Its effectiveness may be 
increased if the offensive man (in white 
tights) gathers his opponent’s legs in his 
right arm and lifts them forward. This grip 
is highly intricate and requires much time for 
complete mastery. 


Illustration 12— The reverse short-arm 
scissors is shown in this picture. Here again 
the hook-scissors is applied by the offensive 
man (in white tights), to one arm of the 
defensive man. To secure a fall from this 
position, the offensive man must maintain 
excellent balance. This is a complicated hold 
but effective when properly used. 


Illustration 13—This combination, known 
as the “pretzel,” is extremely difficult for the 
offensive man (in white tights) to apply be- 
cause of the complications which accompany 
its application. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to apply and, if once secured, is hard to 
break. 


Illustration 14—This illustrates the start- 
ing position of the head-scissors and crotch 
hold. The offensive wrestler (in white tights) 
presses his legs against his opponent’s head. 
Note the position of the double wrist hold. 
From this position the offensive man carries 
his opponent over to his side. 


Illustration 15—This position shows the 
first phase of the leg-switch, a hold used to 
escape from underneath. By lifting hard with 
the leg and arm, the underneath wrestler (in 
white tights) can throw his opponent to his 
side. 


Illustration 16—This illustration pictures 
a second phase of the leg switch. From this 
position, the defensive man (in white tights) 
quickly turns toward his opponent and gains 
the offensive position. 


Illustration 17—By hooking his opponent’s 
leg, as shown, a defensive wrestler (in black 
tights) can keep him from coming to the 
front on either side, thus stopping him from 
applying the half-nelson. This hold is often 
used when the defensive wrestler is tired. 


Illustration 18—From the position shown 
in Illustration 1, the offensive man (in white 
tights) can apply a leg-split, the first posi- 
tion of which is illustrated here. A hook- 
scissors on the near leg and an arm lock on 
the farther leg are applied. The top man 
falls forward or backward and carries his op- 
ponent with him. 


Illustration 19—The offensive wrestler (in 
white tights) then tightens his grips and pro- 
ceeds to carry his opponent over backwards 
to the pinning position. 














Forward and Lateral Passes 
in Football 


Technique of the 


Forward Pass 


By Harry Stuhldreher 
Head Football Coach, Villanova College 


r “HERE are so many phases of this 
subject that it is rather difficult to 
single them out and give you my 

impressions of any one of them. How- 

ever, it may be of some interest if I con- 
fine my few remarks to the basic funda- 
mentals of throwing the forward pass. 

In doing so, I will not go into any fakes 
or eye-work. Regarding the latter, I 
might say that a few years ago the good 
passer was the one who looked one way 
and threw another. Today, with the ex- 
ceptionally bright defenses operating, the 
simple things, such as the passer throwing 
where he is looking, oftentimes proves 
more successful. It has the same effect 
as the old Statue of Liberty play. The 
smart defensive team blushes to think that 
any such simple method would be em- 
ployed. 

On many occasions I have been asked 
whether there is anything to the minor 
details in the development of the pass. 
Too many of us are satisfied if a candidate 
can throw the ball, and, consequently, we 
depend on him for his own improvement. 

Let me first correct the impression that 
a passer has to be born. It is true that 
some boys can never become passers, but 
there are many others, who, with the ex- 
action of a little patience and with a little 
more thorough study of fundamentals, to- 
gether with untiring efforts in practice, can 
develop into mighty good passers. 

Too many boys do not care to take up 
passing because they have small hands. 
Others are content to lay a ball on their 
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A: in former years, the American 
Football Coaches Association has 
authorized THE ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL to publish the proceedings of its 
annual meeting. Presented here are 
the first of the addresses on the tech- 
nique of football delivered at the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting, which was held 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, December 27-29, 1934. Other 
addresses will be published in subse- 
quent issues. The complete proceed- 
ings will not appear in THE ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL, but they will be 
published in booklet form and distrib- 
uted by THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
without charge to all members of the 
American Football Coaches Association 
and to any other coaches who send in 
requests before the date of publication. 





hands in any manner, and, just as long as 
they are able to get the ball down the 
field, become satisfied and feel that they 
need no further improvement. It is not 
sufficient to get the ball somewhere in the 
vicinity of the receiver; it must be thrown 
so close that the latter needs to adjust 
himself only slightly in order to make the 
completion. 

The passer does not need a large hand, 
provided he develops the technique prop- 
erly. A couple of little exercises will do 
the trick. There are varying opinions on 
this subject, but I will confine my remarks 
to my own theories. 

The touch is an all-important funda- 
mental. The finer the “feel,” the more 
control the passer has of the ball. We 
liken this idea to the playing of the piano. 
The pianist does not strike the key with 
the full finger. Neither does the passer 
grip the ball with his entire finger. His 
grip is confined to the end joints. Too 
much traction on the ball will cause con- 
fusion and difficulty in getting the desired 
effect. 

Without paying any attention at first as 
to how the ball should be held, we concen- 
trate our efforts on the development of 
the end finger joints. Footballs are placed 
on the ground and the potential passers 
pick them up with their finger-tips, digging 
into the balls without having them touch 
the palms of their hands. They do this 
exercise religiously until they can pick the 
balls up and hold them without a slip. 
The next development which follows is 
that, when the balls are picked up, the 
boys will throw them downward and again 
retrieve them with this grip before they 
reach the ground. This exercise is not so 
difficult as it sounds, but it does necessitate 
plenty of practice to gain the needed con- 


fidence. Even after the boys have mas- 
tered the joint grip, they must continue 
in its daily practice to keep attuned. 
Doesn’t the pianist always exercise his 
fingers before giving a recital? The same 
condition holds true for the passer. The 
mastering of this detail will do away with 
the statement so often made by a football 
candidate: “TI can’t throw a pass; I haven’t 
got a big hand.” We must remember that 
small hands ordinarily go with small boys. 
These boys, to be effective, must master 
the tricks of the game. Often they are 
good runners, and, with the pass at their 
command, they become so much more 
dangerous. 

After the passer gets the “feel” in his 
finger tips, the next problem is how to 
hold the ball. It makes little difference 
whether he places the little finger or the 
thumb on the lace, so long as he confines 
it to one finger. Rather than to have three 
or four fingers over the lace and perpen- 
dicular to it, the proper method is to slide 
the hand around so that the forefinger is 
parallel to the seam and extended as far 
as possible toward the point of the ball. 
It will be noted then that only one finger 
can be on the lace. 

The index finger is the power behind 
the throw, so you can readily see that the 
nearer this finger is to the point the more 
power the passer will have. “Bo” McMil- 
lin is the only passer I know who has got 
the maximum of power by placing his 
power finger over the end. This position, 
as “Bo” will tell you, cannot be taught; 
so we come as close to this ideal as we 
can. 

The two middle fingers, together with 
the thumb, act as balancers, but do very 
little work. This leaves the little finger 
on the lace as the spiral digit, and the 
forefinger the one that generates the speed. 
In following out this method you will note 
that the palm of the hand does not touch 
the ball. Everything rests on the finger 
tips. 

This brings us to the type of arm move- 
ment to be used—the overhand or the 
side-arm. The side-arm pass offers too 
many difficulties and has been cast aside 
by all good passers. I may point out that 
practically every time a pass is thrown, 
the in-coming linemen are all over the 
passer, and, in order to get the pass away 
from their upstretched arms, the side- 
armer would have not only to get the 
pass away more quickly but would also 
have to raise the arc of the ball, and this 
would cut down on his accuracy. Again, 
the passer must not throw any kind of run- 
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ning pass employing the side-arm method, 
inasmuch as too much body enters into it, 
which throws the passer off balance. In 
the release of the ball in the side-arm 
throw, there is no definite spot in the are 
where the ball is consistently released. This 
naturally helps to cut down on the accu- 
racy. 

The overhand, or baseball catcher’s 
throw, is by all means the one type to 
use. It overcomes all of the above ob- 
stacles and has the added faculty of giving 
much more confidence to the passer. It 
is simply a quick motion of the arm di- 
rectly back to the ear and a release for- 
ward in the very same arc. The ball 
practically always leaves the fingers at 
the same point, that of the arm fully ex- 
tended. You will notice that in this pass 
.the arm, primarily, does the work, with 
the body following through in the same 
fashion as in the finish of the throw of 
the baseball pitcher. After the ball is re- 
leased, the passing hand, with palm down- 
ward, should point directly at the target. 
This offers a gunner’s sight and should put 
the ball on the target. 4 

A peculiar difference must be noted in 
the footwork of the pivot pass as against 
that of the running pass. Assuming that 
the passer is right-handed, the start of the 
pivot pass should be from the right foot, 
and the finish on the left. On the running 
pass to the right, the pass should be made 
off the left foot and finish on the right. 
The reverse is true when the running pass 
is made to the left. The reason for this 
change of footwork is simply that the body 
must always be evenly balanced, and, while 
the player is on the run, the body is al- 
ways leaning forward, and consequently 
we have the use of the forward leg as the 
starting point. . 

In the overhand pass from the ear, there 
are three kinds of passes that are essential. 
There is the split second pass in which the 
passer is looking between two defenders 
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and has to zip the ball quickly between 
them to the receiver. Then there is the 
medium pass in which the receiver is given 
a lead because, probably as a result of his 
fake, he has got away one or two yards 
from the defenders. This lead depends on 
what distance the receiver needs and how 
good the fake was. The pass is a medium 
lob pass, and I say “medium” because if 
the receiver is given a “bee line” pass it 
has to be perfect, and there isn’t such a 
thing as depending on a perfect pass all 
the time. If the passer gets a little height 
into the throw, the receiver is able to ad- 
just himself to the ball on the run and, in 
so doing, make many more completions 
than he ordinarily would with a bullet 
pass. The third type of pass is that used 
in throwing directly over the line of scrim- 
mage, when there is a secondary defense 
backing up the line, the defensive men re- 
treating to take care of their respective 
territories. The receiver is loose, but he 
is fairly close to the defensive players, and, 
as a result, if he is given a bullet pass or 
a medium one, it will be intercepted or 
knocked down. Consequently, the pass for 
this situation is a soft pass. 

The ideal feature of this set-up is the 
fact that all three types look alike when 
they are starting. It makes no difference 
whether the pass is going to be fast, me- 
dium or soft; it is started in the same way 
and ended just a little differently, which 
does not inform the defense ahead of time 
what type of pass is being thrown. 

The passing game is becoming more and 
more important every year. It is well 
worth our while to get down to the bottom 
of it for improvements. I know that if 
you add these few little pointers to your 
fundamental work, you will have, in place 
of throwers, passers. 


Forward Pass Defense 
By B. W. Bierman 


Head Football Coach, University of Minnesota 
ORWARD pass defense is a catch- 
Petco proposition, and possi- 
bly the power of prayer is really the 
best defense. But there are a good many 
points that may be brought up. I am not 
attempting to cover the whole field but 
just take up certain sections of it. 

The pass defense may be divided into 
two distinct parts: The first part consists 
in having certain men rush the passer, and 
the second part consists in having the men 
who drop back in the secondary cover the 
pass receivers or play the ball. 

In my opinion, the more important 
phase of the defense is the rushing part. 
I should like to know about it if there is 
any way to stop a pass, assuming that the 
ball is thrown by a good passer who is 
using his head and is cool and that the 
passer has all the time he wants to make 
his throw. There is too much territory for 
any kind of secondary to cover adequately. 
On the other hand, there would be no need 
of a secondary if the passer were rushed 


so fast that he couldn’t throw the ball. We 
can never hope to reach this ideal, but the 
closer we get to it the less effective the 
passing is going to be. 

A passing team can get away from rush- 
ing in two ways, of course. One is to fur- 
nish good protection for the passer, and 
the other way is to have the passer drop 
back so far, starting from a rather deep 
position and dropping back, that defensive 
players can’t catch up to him. But the 
farther the passer drops back, then the 
easier it becomes for the defense to cover 
his throws. In other words, if the passer 
throws a 20-yard pass (I mean 20 yards 
from the line of scrimmage) from 5 yards 
back, he actually makes a 25-yard throw. 
If he goes back 15 yards, he makes a 35- 
yard throw, and on the 35-yard throw the 
secondary players can move much farther 
after the ball is thrown than they can on 
a 25-yard throw. 

While I believe that rushing is the more 
important phase of forward pass defense, I 
am not going to go into any great detail 
on it. I am going merely to make this 
statement: We at Minnesota don’t talk 
about a passer. We say the other team 
hasn’t any player who is a passer. A player 
may become a passer, but, until he actu- 
ally throws the ball, he is a ball-carrier, 
just the same as any other ball-carrier; 
and in our rushing we treat him as such. 
The men who are rushing are not assum- 
ing that any offensive player is going to 
throw the ball, so long as the ball is in his 
possession. They assume he is going to 
carry it. If the ball gets away, we have 
to make adjustments for that. 

Now, the other phase of the defense 
which, of course, is very important, too, is 
the matter of covering. We have the two 
extremes: straight man-for-man covering 
and straight zone covering. Possibly some 
teams can use one or the other success- 
fully, but, if they can, I should like to 
know just exactly what the secret is. If 
a defensive team is using a straight man- 
for-man defense, perhaps it will have a 
defensive man playing in a safety position 
15 or 20 yards back of the line. Now, if 
the player assigned to the safety man 
stays on the line of scrimmage, naturally 
he can’t be covered from a point 15 or 20 
yards back. So, in a man-to-man defense, 
some switch of men has to take place to 
provide for such situations. 

Then, again, if the defensive team is 
playing a straight zone defense, there are 
some dead spots. A coach can’t plant five 
or six men in certain parts of the field and 
have them cover everything, unless they 
are paying some attention to the receivers. 
So I think that all teams, to get the best 
results, must have some combination of 
the two types of defense, some adjustment 
of the two. Whether our players use a 
zone or whether they use a man-to-man 
defense, we don’t talk very much about it. 
I don’t know, to be frank about. it, 
whether our system is a variation of zone 
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Wilson Baseball Equipment 











New features based upon the years of experience 
of these outstanding stars have been incorporated 
into this line of equipment. This explains the 
widespread popularity of Wilson Baseball Equip- 
ment with major league players. Probably no 
catching equipment is more widely used in the 
big leagues than the Ray Schalk; while the Rogers 
Hornsby gloves and Bill Terry mitts have been 
the choice of pennant winning teams time and 
time again. There is no finer equipment made. It 
meets the strenuous playing requirements of world 
champions and it will give you equal satisfaction. 
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the Superiority of 


RAY SCHALK CATCHER’S EQUIPMENT 


A small, perfectly balanced mitt that enables you 
to scoop up wild ones from the dirt or out of the 
_ air and hold ‘em. It contains special features based 
on Ray's long experience back of the bat. His body 
protector snuggles around you like a jersey, with 
the result that you can peg down to second more 
accurately and quickly. His shin guards not only pro- 
vide complete protection, but also contain new 
features that permit faster action in going after fouls, 
backing up first and chasing down base runners. 


FIELDER’S GLOVES AND MITTS 


When it comes to handling first base, Bill Terry 
certainly knows what kind of a glove is needed; and 
the Wilson Bill Terry mitt came in for more locker- 
room praise from big leaguers in '34 than prob- 
ably any other first baseman's mitt ever designed. 

The Rogers Hornsby models represent the ideas 
of the greatest second baseman the game has ever 
known. 


A COMPLETE LINE IN ALL PRICE RANGES 


Wilson gloves and mitts in all grades contain many 
special new features designed by the pastime’s 
most brilliant, sensational players; and quality for 
the money that you will not duplicate elsewhere. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


It tells you everything you want to know about all 
baseball equipment made by Wilson; shows you 
why it is better, and proves it to your complete sat- 
isfaction. Get this catalog at once. Use coupon if 


you prefer, but mail your request today sure. Fill it 
out and Mail it NOW! 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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or man-to-man, but it is somewhere be- 
tween thetwo. — 

I believe that much more important 
than the team defensive scheme is the in- 
dividual work on covering. A point we 
lay much stress on in individual covering 
is this: The defensive player who is tak- 
ing care of an offensive man must keep 
that man between himself and the passer. 
(See Diagram 1.) At times that becomes 
a little bit difficult, but by doing a great 
deal .of practice on footwork, dropping 
straight back, running and crossing over 
with his left leg, a boy can learn to ma- 
neuver very well and keep the offensive 
man he is watching between himself and 
the passer. 

The most important point for the defen- 
sive man is to keep his eye on the ball. 
Now, no matter whether a man is cover- 
ing so-called man-to-man or zone, if he 
ever loses track of the ball, he is going to 
be rather ineffective. We stress that point 
all of the time. 

Another idea that we try to give to our 
men, to increase their confidence, is this: 
We tell our players that they can run 
about half as fast as the ball is going to 
travel. This means that, if the ball is 
passed 20 yards down the field, the boy 
who is watching it closely and has a little 
ability to judge it can move over 10 yards 
to get to it. But if he doesn’t see the 
ball, he can’t move any place to get it. 
If he doesn’t see it until it has covered 
half its flight, he can move only half as 
far as he could have moved had he 
watched the ball all the way. 

There is another fact that we have dis- 
covered. The average boy, when he first 
starts to cover passes in the secondary, 
wants to get on the receiver’s shoulder and 
play him too closely. We like to have him 
keep a position a good distance away from 
the potential receiver. If the man who is 
covering the receiver stays away from him, 
then it is much harder for the latter to 
fake the defensive player, and, if the de- 
fensive player is faked a little bit out of 
position, he has more time to adjust him- 
self. 

Now, let us take, for example, a man 
who is covering an end coming down the 
field. (See Diagram 2.) If the defensive 
man permits the end, E, to come down, 
and if he gets very close to the end (Posi- 
tion 1 in Diagram 2), then it is easy for 
the end to make a turn, because he can 
cut to his right and be free. But if, as the 
end comes down, the defensive man keeps 
a considerable distance away from him 
(Position 2 in Diagram 2), he still is in 
position, if the end turns suddenly, to ad- 
just himself and keep the end covered very 
easily. 

I am not going to go into detail on the 
footwork and practice that we do on indi- 
vidual pass defense. It takes a great deal 
of practice. There is one drill that I have 
found very beneficial for the men covering 
in the secondary. We plant four or five 
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defensive men down the field, without hav- 
ing any offensive receivers at all, and put 
a boy up the field to throw the ball. He 
just stands and fires the ball toward one 
spot and then toward another spot in the 
secondary. We get the defensive men used 
to judging where the ball is going to go 
and teach them to cut in on it. 

As in baseball, we find this to be true: 
A man hasn’t much idea where a ball is 
going to come down unless he has had con- 
siderable experience. The minute a ball 
starts, a good outfielder can tell about 
where it is going to land. We find that our 
football men, with a little practice, im- 
prove very rapidly in their judgment of 
where the ball is going to land. 

I am not going to attempt to give any 
one specific, complete system of covering. 
I believe that a number of systems, with 
many of the usual detailed assignments of 
the secondary men, can work out satis- 
factorily. Of course, in all of them the 
boys are going to make some mistakes and, 
after all is said and done, their individual 
work is going to determine whether or not 
the system is successful. There is one con- 
sideration, however, that may simplify any 
system of defense. It is true that pass re- 
ceivers have most of the field to work in, 
but we go on the assumption that there are 
only two methods a coach can use in send- 
ing pass receivers down the field; that 
there are really only two things that pass 
receivers can do that are fundamentally 
different. So we cover a little bit differ- 


ently when they do one thing than when 
they do the other. 

We have a formation and it works out 
the same way for either method the coach 
uses; for either course the pass receivers 


take. The spreads are different, but we 
take any standard formation and work on 
the basis that four is the usual number of 
offensive men who come down the field. 
If a fifth man comes down, we have to 
take care of him. If less than four come 
down, one of our defensive men is released. 

In the first method, the offensive ends 
cross the line of scrimmage, each on his 
own side, and the two backs come down, 
both, crossing the line of scrimmage on the 
same side of the center. In the second 
method the backs are split. One back 
goes out and crosses the line of scrimmage 
on one side, and the other back crosses on 
the other. Then there are minor differ- 
ences. The receivers may start in either 
one of the two ways and do some criss- 
crossing down the field. 

Now, aside from those things, about all 
that the passing team can do is swing an 
end around behind his own line of scrim- 
mage. We vary our pass defense only in 
the details. Where do the pass receivers 
come from? Do they both come down one 
side, or do they split and does each come 
down a different side? We adjust our de- 
fense accordingly. 

I believe we can’t talk much about 
whether a 3-2 or 2-2 original set-up in the 
secondary is the stronger for pass defense. 
I believe it doesn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence whether we originally start with a 
6-3-2 or 6-2-2-1 formation; the whole dif- 
ference is how well the defensive players 
see what the offense is doing and how well 
they carry out their individual assign- 
ments. 

I find that when players are covering 
down the field, their confidence, in addi- 
tion to their individual ability, is very im- 
portant. If the secondary players have 
the feeling that they are scared to death 
that the offensive team is going to pass, 
no matter how good their ability is, they 
are going to have passes completed against 
them, because they get in too much of a 
hurry; they get panicky. 

The average player who comes to our 
university, and I think possibly all other 
coaches have the same experience, feels 
pretty well satisfied if he knocks a pass 
down. Now, we figure this way: Even 
though our pass defense is good, the oppos- 
ing team is probably going to complete 
about one-third of its passes. If we stand 
back and knock down the first two, and 
the third one is completed, the chances are 
that the opponents have at least a first 
down on us. So, if we are spending our 
time knocking down passes, and if we are 
up against a good pass attack or just a 
fair pass attack, our opponents still can 
go somewhere with it. I like to bring this 
idea home to the secondary players: If 
they knock down a pass, they have accom- 
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plished just exactly the same thing as the 
linemen have accomplished if they hold 
the fullback for no gain. The play has 
cost the other team one down, without 
gain. So we lay a great deal of stress on 
the interception. 

The value of the interception depends 
somewhat on the spot where the intercep- 
tion is made, and we want the players to 
intercept in every case unless there is a 
clear-cut reason for not trying to intercept 
the ball. If they can intercept the ball on 
an average pass that goes down the field 
15 yards, they are going to go somewhere 
with it most of the time. So we figure 
that we gain on each interception a mini- 
mum of 40 yards, minus the distance from 
the line of scrimmage down to where the 
ball is declared dead after the interception. 
We tell the boys that one intercepted pass 
is worth, roughly, five passes knocked 
down. 

So often, fortunately, I see our oppo- 
nents do the following thing, and I am al- 
ways happy when I see them do it: It will 
be a second down pass, we will say, and the 
ball is thrown beyond the receiver, but in 
such a position that the defensive man 
can get his hands on it. The defensive 
man merely lets it strike the ground in- 
stead of making the interception.. And 
then we may make a touchdown on the 
next play. 

Watching, keeping the ball in sight at all 
times and then playing it well are the im- 
portant things in forward pass defense. 


The Lateral Pass in 
Football Offense 


By Francis Schmidt 
Head Football Coach, Ohio State University 


HE football rules have always per- 
mitted the throwing of a lateral or 
backward pass. They state that a 
player may at any time pass the ball in 
any direction except toward his opponents’ 
goal. 

For years we were permitted to push 
the ball-carrier through the line and to 
use interlocked interference. As many 
men as possible were wedged in behind 
the man with the ball, and he was driven 
through or catapulted over the line. The 
rescinding of the pushing rule caused plays 
to develop in which all the blockers were 
sent ahead of the ball-carrier. Coaches 
felt it would weaken the play to waste a 
man as a trailer, to whom players could 
back-pass. 

When Rule 7, Section 4, Article 2, was 
adopted, preventing players of the defen- 
sive team from running with a fumble, it 
gave the offense a bit more confidence to 
take a chance with the lateral pass. 

As coaches attempted to get more de- 
ception in their offense, with the develop- 
ment of spin plays and better ball han- 
dling by the backs, the possibilities of the 
backward pass became better appreciated. 
We may look for the most spectacular de- 
velopment of the game along this line. 
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WHEN THE TEAM 


TRAVELS 


MAKE THE TRIP IN COMFORT, AT LESS COST 


e More and more coaches are specifying chartered Greyhound 
buses for team transportation to out-of-town games. 


Chartering a Greyhound bus is almost like owning it for a while. 
The trim, modern bus and its smartly- uniformed driver are 
wholly at the team’s disposal. Leave when you wish from any 
place you wish and travel right to the door of your hotel, or the 
gym itself, at your destination. 


The roomy bus keeps the team together. Hot-water heat and 
deeply cushioned reclining chairs keep them comfortable all the 
way. They arrive rested and ready for action. All traffic problems 
are in the capable hands of your driver—you forget them entirely. 


A chartered bus is by far the most economical first-class trans- 
portation you can buy. And statistics show that Greyhound 
travel is more than seven times as safe as travel by private car. 


The nearest Greyhound agent will be glad to give you complete 
information and arrange all details. 


GREYHOUND 
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The lateral pass will not revolutionize 
the game and make a basketball game of 
football, but it will open up the play, make 
it more interesting from a spectator’s 
viewpoint and compel the defense to be- 
come more alert. A powerful running at- 








the line in which a back is floated and an 
off-tackle play is threatened are shown in 
Diagrams 1, 2 and 3. 

Diagram 1 shows a play from the dou- 
ble wing-back formation. Back 2 receives 
the ball from center, starts to his left and 
makes a short backward pass to 1, who 
runs to the right, passing laterally to 3 as 
he nears the right side of the line. Back 
3 has floated to the right. He receives 
the pass and cuts back outside the defen- 
sive left end. Other assignments are as 
shown. 

In Diagram 2, the right wing-back, 4, 
turns to his left, comes back and goes out 
wide to receive a lateral pass from 1. The 
tail-back, 3, blocks the defensive left end. 

A play fromthe Notre Dame formation 
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long forward pass is shown in Diagram 5. 
The tail-back, 3, fades deep to the left. 
The ball goes to 2, who hands it to 1. 
Back 1 in turn hands the ball to 4, who 
runs to the left and laterals to the tail- 
back, 3. The tail-back then throws a long 
pass to the right end, who has crossed over 
to the left deep behind the defensive line. 
This play requires a tail-back who can 
throw long passes. 

The lateral pass after a forward pass is 
a strong scoring play, as the defense is 
usually scattered and there is only one 
defensive man with a chance to stop the 
lateral receiver. A play of this type is 
shown in Diagram 6. The passer, 3, fades 
back. The left wing-back, 1, and the right 
end go down as decoys. The left end 
blocks the right tackle and goes down and 
then out to receive a high pass from 3. 
The left end then laterals the ball to 4, 
who has swung around behind his own 
line. 

On the return of the kick-off, there is 
great opportunity for the use of the lat- 
eral. The old crisscross idea has worked 
on occasions, as has also the idea of hav- 
ing the receiver start up the field, for in- 
stance to the right oblique to draw the 
kicking team over in that direction, and 
then suddenly wheel and throw a long lat- 
eral to a back on the opposite side of the 
field who has delayed for that purpose, 
and who, with a blocker or two, may go 
the distance for a touchdown. 














Diagram 2 


tack will still make yards, however. Just 
as certain teams place their main depend- 
ence upon their running game and others 
rely on their forward passing, so we may 
expect still other teams to develop the 
lateral pass as a dangerous weapon. 

If we are to develop a good lateral pass 
attack, we will have to revise somewhat 
our old idea of “duck your head, squeeze 
that ball and drive low.” The ball-carrier 
will have to be more alert to sense the 
possibilities of the situation. He must 
have a sense of timing and finesse to pull 
the would-be tackler in on him and then 
make the pass to his team mate in the 
open. 

The Football Rules Committee should 
make some clarifying notes as to the last 
moment the ball may be back-passed when 
the passer is already in the grasp of an 
opponent. 

Lateral passes may be worked to advan- 
tage behind the line, beyond the line, be- 
fore a forward pass and after a forward 
pass has been completed, either behind or 
beyond the line of scrimmage. There are 
great possibilities on the return of a punt 
and kick-off and on the interception of a 
forward pass. 

Examples of lateral pass plays behind 
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Diagram 4 


is shown in Diagram 3. The fullback, 2, 
floats to the right. The left halfback, 3, 
fakes a smash at the line, but jumps high 
just before he reaches it and passes over 
the head of the defensive left end to the 
fullback. 

On the lateral pass beyond the line, the 
ball-carrier retains the ball, gaining as 
much ground as he can, and makes the lat- 
eral just as he is about to be tackled, as 
in Diagram 4. In the play shown in this 
diagram, the ball goes to 2, who passes it 
backward to 4, the right wing-back. Back 
4 then sweeps to his left and, when about 
to be tackled, passes to 3. The assign- 
ments are as shown. 

A typical play involving a lateral and a 
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Diagram 6 
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On the return of punts, with two clever 
safeties playing back, there are likewise of- 
fered lateral opportunities that make an 
unpleasant afternoon for the opposing 
ends. 

A forward pass that has been inter- 
cepted and has caught the opposing team 
off balance gives a chance for a quick- 
thinking ball-handler to get a lateral away 
for a good gain. 

Because of the big gains possible on a 
successful lateral pass, much more atten- 
tion will be paid in the next few years to 
the training of players to be “lateral- 
minded” and to the selecting of good ball- 
handlers who are quick to take advantage 
of opportunities. Linemen, as well as 
backs, will become more alert to stretch a 
possible 3- or 5-yard gain into a touch- 
down play and thereby break into the cov- 
eted ranks of touchdown makers. 


Lateral Pass Defense 


By V. A. Hansen 
Head Football Coach, Syracuse University 


| “NX HERE isn’t very much to be said 
about the defense against the lat- 
eral pass except that it calls for an 
alert, aggressive, smart diagnosing team 
that follows the ball, for the offensive team 
may move every minute. 

I have one or two points that might be 
of interest and benefit to you. Let us take 
the lateral pass behind the line of scrim- 
mage. It is my contention that, literally 
speaking, the ball is thrown backward; 
therefore, it takes more time for that play 
to develop and for the forward progress of 
the ball to the line of scrimmage or point 
of attack. Consequently, I instruct my 
ends to go in deep and face the play. With 
the information the scouts have brought 
back to us, we have a fair knowledge as to 
when to sense the lateral pass, and, the 
minute the ends sense it, they don’t con- 
centrate on the man throwing the ball or 
receiving it, but get in between the play 
and make the execution go backward more 
deeply. In other words, we spoil or delay 
the execution of the lateral pass, so that 
when the receiver of the lateral pass 
catches the ball, the backer-up and the de- 
fensive halfback come up in time to make 
the tackle. 

Some coaches believe in having the end 
go in, fade and take the man the lateral is 
being thrown to; and have the defensive 
halfback fold in inside of him. Others be- 
lieve in having the end go in sharply and 
hit the man with the ball. It is our idea 
to strike a happy medium, having the end 
go in deeply so that, when the offensive 
man attempts the lateral, he will have to 
throw the ball backward and cannot lat- 
eral it directly and swiftly by the end. 

I never allow our ends to go in so close 
to the passer that the lateral pass is 
thrown swiftly by them. I send them in 
just so deep that, in attempting to lateral 
the ball, the passer has to throw it back- 
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DEEP-SEA DIVERS 


**Well, fellows, we’re up against one of the fastest 
quarter mile teams on our schedule this year . . . 
and I’m issuing 15 pound shoes and a diver’s out- 
fit for everybody. So get out there and burn up the 
track!’ Perhaps no coach would go to that ex- 
treme. And yet in a close race, with a finishing 
margin measured by inches, a man can be handi- 
capped by extra ounces and extra stiffness in his 
footwear just as disastrously as by extra pounds or 
by extra cumbersome garments. 

Soft and pliable, 17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather, and featherlight, Kangaroo 
is a help not a hindrance when a real test comes. 
Your ’varsities need shoes of Kangaroo, 
for the speed they mean ina pinch. All 
of your teams need them for the foot- 
comfort of their pliability, and the 
safety of their strength. 


AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 
ranneow AMERICA 
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ward. I don’t believe the lateral pass be- 
hind the line is to be feared so much as 
the lateral pass down the field. 

I have always felt that a smart end 
should remember that it takes field to exe- 
cute a lateral pass, and from the informa- 
tion brought back by the scouts he should 
have a pretty good knowledge as to the 
sequence of plays, and as to when the pass 
will be thrown. If the end is alert, he 
should watch the field and not be sucked in 
too close but go in deep. Many coaches 
will not agree with me, but I am here to 
give you my opinion. . 

The lateral pass down the field, I be- 
lieve, is very dangerous. There is no ques- 
tion about it. That is a play that Colgate 
works probably more effectively than any 
other team, and the reason for that is that 
the men are smart. They know when to 


make that play go. What we have to do 
is instruct our men to be alert, and, any 
time they see a back down the field who is 
partially turned, they are to go in and 
tackle. That position is significant that he 
is about to lateral. 

Then, too, we tell our men, when they 
sense a lateral and see the back partially 
turned, to tackle high and grab the back’s 
arms, preventing him from throwing the 
ball. In four cases in two years, Colgate 
players in games against our team have 
been forced to recover poorly executed 
laterals for the reason, I believe, that our 
men tackled the backs’ arms as they went 
to throw. The. backs made poor laterals 
and had to act almost instantly to recover. 
This point I have mentioned is a simple 
one, but I think it is a good one, and I 
want you to appreciate it, too. I don’t 





want to stand up here speaking egotisti- 
cally and try to convince you that we have 
stopped Colgate’s lateral passing, because 
we have not. But Colgate has attempted 
very few lateral passes against us, and I 
feel that, as I have said to you, the reason 
is that our men have tackled high. 

The only other point I shall mention 
about the defense against the lateral pass 
is that the men who are to follow the ball, 
follow the ball, no matter where it is. We 
tell the men, “Follow the ball! Watch the 
runner and be on the ball.” 

Of course, you appreciate what a smart, 
aggressive line means to any type of of- 
fense. If the offense cannot send its plays 
down the field, it is impossible for it to 
play any lateral passes down the field. So 
we try to stop the offense behind the line 
of scrimmage. 


The Pressing Defense and the 
10-Second Rule 


By Michael M. Lake 


Immaculate Conception High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


HE debate over the merits of the 
| standard man-to-man and the five- 
man methods of basketball defen- 
sive play has served to establish one fact, 
and this is that both are effective and have 
equally sincere and convinced groups of 
supporters who believe in the superiority 
of one over the other. There are several 
variations of these defensive methods, but 
all basically revert to either the man-to- 
man or five-man styles. And now the rule 
makers with their 10-second rule have 
added impetus to the development of still 
another variation, which may prove to be 
the leader of them all within the next few 
years. 

This is now vaguely known as the press- 
ing defense. This is not entirely a late 
idea, and, as soon as coaches become better 
acquainted with the rule which forces the 
offensive team to advance the ball to the 
front court within a period of 10 seconds, 
the pressing defense will get more atten- 
tion. Its possibilities are already well de- 
fined. 

Briefly, the pressing defense calls for 
strict man-to-man guarding but without 
definite assignments. In this respect, it 
resembles the checking defense, but it dif- 
fers from this in that the offensive team 
does not drop back to its own half of the 
court to await the offensive players before 
picking them up. The picking up is done 
in their back court and immediately after 
the other team has recovered the ball. 
How soon and how deep into the back 
court this picking up is done determines 
the efficiency and success of the pressing 
defense. This style of defense can be best 
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explained and its merits pointed out by the 
presentation of a few figures. 

In a regulation high school game of 32 
minutes between two evenly matched 
teams, it is assumed, for the sake of ex- 
ample, that each team has possession of 
the ball for 16 minutes. These 16 minutes 
are divided into many short periods, inter- 
rupted naturally by the moments when 
the other team secures the ball. The 
length of these intervals, of course, is de- 
termined by the ability of each team to 
retain possession of the ball, but on an 
average they are 15 seconds long. So, in 
other words, a team will secure the ball 
an average of 60 times during a game. 

Not all of these 15 seconds are devoted 
to the actual efforts of scoring. The ma- 
neuver of advancing the ball from the back 
court into scoring territory is an incidental 
offensive movement. It is at this initial 
movement that the pressing defense is 
aimed. 

When a team, upon losing possession of 
the ball, drops back to its back court for 
defense, it is permitting the other team 
unrestricted and unmolested passage into 
scoring territory, giving opposing players 
an opportunity to utilize most of their 15 
seconds in the actual effort of scoring, such 
as floor plays under the basket, or shoot- 
ing. If a team requires only 3 seconds to 
reach scoring territory, then it has 12 sec- 
onds in which to score. If it takes 5 sec- 
onds, then only 10 seconds remain for this 
important work. 

The pressing defense is aimed directly 
at reducing this scoring time, by delaying 
the advance of the ball in the back court 


and thus limiting the time the defensive 
team has possession of the ball in scoring 
territory. If a defensive team can hold 
back the advance of the ball, let us say 
for 8 seconds, it will leave the offense only 
7 seconds in which to score. In other 
words, the longer the ball is delayed in the 
back court, the less time remains for the 
play leading to a shot at the basket. 

This delay is accomplished through 
starting the pressing defense the instant a 
team loses the ball in its front court. When 
this loss occurs, each player immediately 
switches to defense by picking up the of- 
fensive man nearest to him. Particular 
attention is paid to the man who recovers 
the ball and to the team mate nearest him 
most apt to receive the first pass. 

The two defensive players who find 
themselves next to these two offensive men 
shoulder the burden of the pressing de- 
fense. The efficiency of this type of de- 
fense depends upon their ability to press; 
that is, prevent rapid advancement of the 
ball by either a pass or dribble. The ob- 
ject is always to delay the ball in the back 
court as long as possible. This not only 
reduces the offensive team’s scoring time 
but harasses the players and leads to many 
held balls in the defensive team’s own scor- 
ing territory. 

We used this type of defense over a 
twenty-six game schedule and held our 
opponents to an average of 17 points a 
game. Aside from its efficiency, it has a 
speeding effect upon the game, and in this 
respect is a great aid to the 10-second rule, 
which may be credited with the spread of 
the pressing defense. 
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The new REACH RESILITE BAT—treated with 
Resilite—harder-hitting...lively...tough... 
moisture-proof... will not chip! 


Never before, bats like these new Reach Resilites! 


They're treated with Resilite, a hardening substance that 
penetrates completely through the barrel—that seals every pore. 
And without adding weight, for the sap and moisture are first 
removed. 


The shaft or grip is not treated. It remains in its natural state 
to retain every bit of the natural ‘‘whip.’’ The result? A bat 
that’s hard, solid, at the point of percussion without structural 
collapse . . . yet maintaining the whippiness which is necessary 
in propelling a long ball. 

Wood subjected to the Resilite treatment is extremely tough 
and resilient. For instance, a treated wooden sphere will bounce 
twice as high as an untreated sphere. In the durability test a 
treated set of bowling pins lasted for 1,000 games as against a 
set of untreated pins lasting the normal life of 300 games. 


The Reach Resilite Bats are made from selected second-growth 
northern ash—naturally and fully seasoned. And they're offered 
in Reach’s most popular players’ models. 


For 1935 Reach also presents a complete line of other bats— 
from famous Big-League models down to the boys’ sizes. See 
them before spring training gets under way. 
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The REACH OFFICIAL AMERICAN LEAGUE BALL 
—with the famous Cushion Cork Center and other spec- 
ifications prescribed by both major leagues! 


Here’s the standard ball of the game . . . used exclusively by the 
American League . . . and built to the specifications decided 
upon by both major leagues in 1934. 

This superb ball is built around the patented Reach Cushioned 
Cork Center—a sphere of live cork surrounded by a semi-vulcan- 
ized black rubber, over which is vulcanized a red rubber cover. 
And that gives the most perfect core ever invented. 


Then to carry perfection all the way—fine-quality wool yarn 
is wound layer after layer over the core. After that—cotton 
yarn. And over all, a cemented-on alum-tanned horsehide cover, 
double-stitched with tough, +ply red theead. 


Have your dealer show you the Reach Resilite Bats and the Reach 
Official American League Ball. They're perfect companions. And 
see the complete 1935 line of Reach Baseball Equipment. A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Tulip and Eyre Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Intramurals in a Private School 


By Bron C. Bacevich 
Coach and Intramural Director, St. Bede College and Academy, Peru, Illinois 


gram of intramurals as organized 

and conducted at St. Bede, and to 
appreciate the various problems that con- 
front us, the reader must first have a gen- 
eral idea of the existing conditions. No 
doubt, many other private institutions are 
faced with similar situations. 

In the first place, there are in our insti- 
tution two separate schools: a four-year 
college and a four-year academy, or high 
school. Both are under the same super- 
vision, scholastically and athletically, both 
use the same facilities and the students of 
one have occasion to intermingle with 
those of the other. Second, although origi- 
nally both were primarily for boarding 
students, each now has day students as 
well, 

It is a known fact that the chief ob- 
stacle confronting most intramural de- 
partments is the lack of adequate facilities. 
Here, we are blessed with facilities suffi- 
cient to carry on an extensive program of 
activities throughout the school year. Our 
greatest problem, however, is that of ad- 
justing the program to meet the needs of 
both the day students and boarding stu- 
dents, inasmuch as the amount of leisure 
time of the two groups varies consider- 
ably. Because we are situated two miles 
from town and because most of our day 
students have work to do after school 
hours, we find that the only time the ma- 
jority of these have for intramural activi- 
ties is during the noon hour—about one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. The board- 
ing students, on the other hand, have much 
more leisure time. Besides a noon period 
of the same duration, they have two hours 
after school and an hour and a half after 
supper each school day. Then, too, each 
boarding student has all day Saturday and 
Sunday. 

In the third place, no provision is made 
for required physical education; so it falls 


T: UNDERSTAND fully the pro- 


to the departments of intramurals and. 


athletics to provide for and take care of 
the physical needs of each student. We 
believe that our program is sufficiently ex- 
tensive so that we may do that. We plan 
our program so that each student is as- 
sured of at least two hours of a vigorous 
type of activity each week throughout the 
year, 

And finally, because there are not 
enough college students to warrant a sep- 
arate intramural program, we find it nec- 
essary to arrange our competitions, both 
team and individual, so that the college 
students may compete in activities simi- 
lar to those of the academy students, but 
with competitions as nearly equal as pos- 
sible under existing conditions. 
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ee the intramural pro- 
gram presented here was designed 
for a private institution, many of its 
features may be adopted by public 
high schools or colleges. Bron C. 
Bacevich received a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from North Central College in 
1930 and a Bachelor of Science De- 
gree from the University of Illinois in 
1932. He was a three sport man at 
North Central, playing football, basket- 
ball and baseball. His coaching ex- 
perience lists Hudson, Michigan, High 
School, North Central College and St. 
Bede, where he is now located. He has 
€ a good record as coach of inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate teams, 
in addition to devising and supervis- 
ing successful intramural programs. 





Organization 

E have organized our intramurals on 

a department basis, called the St. 
Bede Department of Intramural Activi- 
ties. We have adopted a constitution in- 
cluding a fine code of eligibility rules pro- 
tecting the department and insuring all 
participants a square deal. 

Provision is made for a governing coun- 
cil that decides on policies for the depart- 
ment and handles forfeits and protests. 
This council consists of four faculty super- 
visors, the student assistant director and 
the intramural director. The student as- 
sistant is selected from the student intra- 
mural managers of the previous year by 
the intramural director, the rector of the 
school and the director of athletics. The 


student assistant is responsible for all de- 


Bron C. Bacevich 





tails in connection with the department. 
It is his duty to see that all equipment is 
ready for all the games, that officials are 
provided and that all results are properly 
scored and posted. The intramural direc- 
tor is responsible for the proper function- 
ing of the department and also takes care 
of all the publicity relative to the depart- 
ment, On intramural matters, he reaches 
each student through the student assist- 
ant. 


Aims and Objectives 


E aim to provide a varied program 

‘that will appeal to the students and 
bring about participation by the students, 
now and in later life, in games and sports 
that are inherently worth while; to have 
each boy and young man participate in 
some one or several of the intramural 
activities offered each season—fall, winter 
and spring. 

We expect our intramural program to 
develop group spirit and unity, especially 
between the day students and the board- 
ers; to prepare the students for life situa- 
tions; to promote and maintain better 
health; to employ the students’ leisure 
time in a useful and wholesome way; to 
develop a permanent interest in sports; 
and to be a contributing factor to the suc- 
cess of our interschool program of ath- 
letics. But the outstanding value of our 
intramural activities lies in the spirit of 
sportsmanship which they engender. We 
believe that our youths acquire a respect 
for the spirit of the rules and a realization 
that there is something more in athletics 
and games than percentage columns. 


Program of Sports 


UR department is dependent upon 

the good will and whole-hearted re- 
sponse of the students. To a reasonable 
degree the right of each student to per- 
sonal preferences in recreation is consid- 
ered. At the beginning of the school year, 
we hand each student a card with the list 
of activities which the department plans 
to sponsor during the school year. We ask 
each to check those activities which most 
appeal to him, and to write in the name 
of any activity he desires which is not 
listed. In this manner we may ascertain 
definitely what activities are desired. We 
find that these vary somewhat from year 
to year. 

We divide our activities and list them 
according to the season. These are as fol- 
lows: 

Fatt—Playground Ball, Tennis, Horse- 
shoes, Touch Football, Football Skills Con- 
test, Turkey Cross-Country Run. 

Winter—Basketball, Bowling, Swim- 
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How to put your team 
in the cheering section 


Hz: are Spalding’s contributions 
for a great baseball season—con- 
tributions designed to raise cheers 


for you. 

The new Resilite bats—harder-hit- 
ting... lively ...tough... moisture- 
proof and chip-proof! Others, too, 
of course. 


The new “‘Dizzy’’ Dean Glove, de- 
signed by the great Cardinal pitcher 


himself, and made with the full benefit 
of Spalding’s ‘know how.”’ 


Spalding’s famous shoes, enhanced 
by the No. 40, a new “‘high”’ in value 
for limited budgets. 


Have your Spalding Store or dealer 
show you the whole 1935 line. Or 
write to A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
105 Nassau St., New York, N. Y., for 
the new College and School Catalog. 


. Mpralding (ior. 


BASEBALL 














@ OFFICIAL NATIONAL LEAGUE 
BALL— with Spalding’s patented 
Cushioned Cork Center and other 
specifications laid down by both 
major leagues. Used exclusively by 
the National League, which hasn’t 
used anything but Spalding Base- 
balls for more than half a century. 


@ HOT NEWS!... 
“DIZZY” DEAN GLOVE 


Brand new for 1935. Designed by 
“Dizzy” himself ...and a gem! 
Other Spalding gloves for every 
player, preference and price re- 
quirement. Also new for 1935 is 
a Spalding gtove of “Kromax” 
leather, the feature of which makes 
a glove easy to break in and “stay 
put” after it is broken in. 
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EQUIPMENT 















@ ‘‘WORLD SERIES’’ SHOES- 
Most popular footgear in the Big 
Time—and the lightest. Kangaroo 
leather. Also other Spalding shoes 
—including the No. 40, an out- 
standing value in the low-price 
class. 


@ DO YOU KNOW—that Spalding 
has consistently outfitted many of 
the National and American League 
clubs with their uniforms? 








@ NEW “RESILITE” BATS —the barrels 
are treated with Resilite, a hardening sub- 
stance that penetrates completely through 
the barrel, giving a hard, solid point of 
percussion without adding weight. The grip, 
or shaft, is untreated, so the bat retains all 
the natural “whip.” In fool-proof tests, 
Resilite-treated wood proved twice as lively 
... more than three times as durable. . . as 
the same wood untreated. Other Spalding 
bats from the superb “Old Hickory” down 
to boys’ models. 


@ DO YOU KNOW that Spalding Shoes 
are worn by more big league baseball play- 
ers than all other makes combined? 
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ming, Ice Skating, Water Carnival, Table 
Tennis, Checkers, Boxing, Billiards, Free 
Throw Contest. ‘ 

Sprinc—Tennis, Golf Contest (Driving 
—Mid-Iron—Mashie—Putter), Baseball 
Field Events Contest, Horseshoes, Track 
and Field Meet, Baseball. 

The above program of activities is suf- 
ficiently diversified to interest almost 
every student, since there are team games 
and individual activities, and sports rang- 
ing from those requiring strength and en- 
durance to those requiring agility and 
skill. The intramural program is an im- 
portant part of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivity of the school. 

Units of Competition 
E find that the best goal of com- 
petition for players to work for is 
a team or individual championship and 
recognition of it. Both individual and team 
competitions are provided for in our pro- 
gram. 

Since students here range in age from 
13 and 14 in the freshman academy class 
to 18 and 22 in the college classes, it is 
necessary to arrange competitions so that 
students of approximately the same age 
compete with one another. Our individual 
plan of competitions includes three groups 
or divisions as follows: Group I—AlIl boys 
under 15 years of age; Group II—All boys 
from 15 to 17 years of age; Group III— 
All boys and young men 17 and over. 

These we call the boys, junior and senior 
divisions, respectively. We place the boys 
according to their age on the day of reg- 
istration. Then each remains in that group 
or division for the entire school year. 

Following the same idea, we attempt to 
equalize competitions between teams. Two 
leagues—A and B—are formed. The for- 
mer consists of teams from the college de- 
partment, junior and senior boarders and 
junior and senior day students; while 
League B includes teams from the fresh- 
man and sophomore day students and 
freshman and sophomore boarders. Such 
an arrangement is most satisfactory, since 
the students are already segregated in four 
study halls, also called “home rooms.” One 
hall consists of all academy day students; 
another of all college students; a third, 
junior and senior boarding students; and 
a fourth, freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents. The faculty supervisors, one of 
whom is assigned to each hall, have al- 
ready been mentioned. Besides these, each 
hall has its own intramural manager, usu- 
ally appointed by the supervisor. It is the 
manager’s individual duty to care for all 
details concerned with intramurals for his 
respective hall. 

Scoring Plan for the Individual 

IHE system of scoring in use for the 

individual is similar to that employed 
by the University of Illinois. The activi- 
ties are classified in three divisions: Dr- 
vision I—Playground Ball, Touch Foot- 
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ball, Basketball, Baseball; Division II— 
Swimming, Track, Baseball Field Meet, 
Golf Shooting Contest, Football Skills 
Test, Turkey Cross-Country Run, Ice 
Skating; Division III]—Tennis, Boxing, 
Horseshoes, Bowling, Billiards, Table Ten- 
nis, Checkers, Free Throwing. 

Points are awarded as follows: Division 
I—5 points for winning a game and 1 
point for competing and not winning; Di- 
vision II—Each contestant awarded the 
total number of points won; Division III 
—5 points for winning a match or contest 
and 1 point for competing and not win- 
ning. 

To avoid having a student enter and 
then default, we deduct 2 points from his 
total for each default. 


Scoring Plan for the Group 

N the scoring plan for the group, the 
system we follow is somewhat similar 
to that used by the University of Illinois. 
Activities are again divided into three di- 
visions: Division I—Playground Ball, 
Touch Football, Basketball, Bowling, Base- 
ball; Division II—Track, Swimming, Ice 
Skating, Baseball Field Meet, Golf Shoot- 
ing Contest, Turkey Cross-Country Run, 
Football Skills Test, Ice Skating; Diviston 
I1I—Tennis, Boxing, Horseshoes, Billiards, 

Table Tennis, Checkers, Free Throwing. 

Points are awarded as follows: Group I 
—5 points for winning a game and 1 point 
for competing and not winning; Group II 
—Each team awarded the total number of 
points won in a meet and 10 additional 
points to a team winning a champion- 
ship; Group III—1 point awarded for 
winning a match or contest and 5 points 
for winning a championship in each sport 
in this group. 

If a team forfeits or defaults a game to 
an opponent, it has as many points de- 
ducted as it would have made if it had 
competed and won. 


Rules and Regulations 

NSOFAR as scholarship is concerned, 

all students are eligible. We find very 
often that the poor student is a poor stu- 
dent because his physical needs have been 
neglected. We believe that a wise par- 
ticipation in intramurals will have a bene- 
ficial effect on scholarship. 

All varsity players who are retained on 
the varsity squad after the first varsity 
game are ineligible to compete in a sim- 
ilar or a closely related intramural activity. 
For example, varsity football and basket- 
ball players cannot compete in intramural 
touch football or basketball. Mention has 
already been made regarding protests, for- 
feits and postponements. All such matters 
are acted on by the governing council. 


. 


Incentives and Awards 
ROVIDING student coaches (usually 
the outstanding varsity players) for 
intramural teams, we have discovered, 
creates a greater interest among the in- 
dividuals and greater rivalry between the 





teams. The greatest incentive is that we 
do not require entry fees for any activity, 
either from the individual or the teams, 
and, except for personal playing equip- 
ment, we provide all equipment necessary. 

Realizing that all cannot be champions, 
we find it a good plan and an inducement 
to give as much publicity to all con- 
testants as possible, especially to those 
making outstanding performances. For 
this we use various bulletin boards, the 
school paper, local papers and papers of 
the students’ home towns. 

The bulletin boards give current infor- 
mation relative to drawings, standings of 
individuals and teams in various tourna- 
ments; also, information about coming 
events and news items of interest. Both 
the school paper and the local and home 
town newspapers publish news items rela- 
tive to our program. We type this mate- 
rial so that it is all ready to set up, and 
the sports editors are only too glad to use 
it. It is natural for boys to want to see 
their names in print. 

Only four awards are made, but each 
is valuable in itself and highly prized by 
the winners. The trophies, large silver 
loving cups, are awarded during the com- 
mencement exercises; one to each of three 
individual intramural champions, and one 
to the hall champion. These awards are 
permanent and are made each year. The 
race proved very interesting last year. 

Recent Additions 

N order better to develop a permanent 

interest in sports, we now give indi- 
vidual instruction in sports or activities 
in which there is sufficient demand. The 
regular intramural activity supervisors are 
assisted in this phase of the program by 
the varsity coach and student teachers. 
Instructions are now being given in the 
following sports: Boxing, golf, swimming, 
tennis, bowling and table tennis. 

The department attempts to safeguard 
the physical welfare of the participants by 
supervising the condition of the con- 
testants in the more strenuous activities. 

Before a student may compete in a vig- 
orous activity, he must have practiced a 
required number of hours. A minimum 
requirement is made for each of the va- 
rious strenuous activities. 


Conclusion 
W:. realize that our program still 
leaves much to be desired. We are 
continually making changes and are striv- 
ing to make it complete in order that we 
may continue to provide for the needs of 
each student. 

We feel that there is a need in our 
schools for both an intramural program 
and a program of interschool athletics. 
We do not expect, nor do we wish, to re- 
place the latter with the former. Inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics re- 
main the highest goal for those students 
who have achieved sufficient skill in in- 
tramurals. 
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VANDER-BILT 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


“THE IDENTIFIED LINE” 


That White Spot Is Patented 


Patent Ne. 1,952,409 


The Spot-Bilt Trademark 
Is Registered 


Serial Ne. 357,163 


That patented White Spot pro- 
vides instant and positive identi- 
fication of Spot-Bilt shoes. It 
provides an easy and permanent 
means of numbering or sizing 
shoes. The date on which the 
shoe went into service can be in- 
serted and the length of service 
recorded. A record of this type 
will prove the quality of Spot- 
Bilt shoes. 





Every shoe will carry the identifying ‘‘ White Spot’’ and will be merchandised 
through our nation-wide dealer organization under the ‘‘Spot-Bilt”’ trade- 
mark. This is your guarantee of the finest materials and most expert 
workmanship. 


The 1935 line of ‘“‘Spot-Bilt’’ football, track and baseball shoes is ready for 
your inspection. Write us for an appointment and our representative will 
call at your convenience. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


Manufactared by 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 


1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Hlinois 
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Training and Conditioning 


RAINING or conditioning means 
simply the preparation of the body 


for extreme physical effort. Any- 
thing that favorably influences this proc- 
ess is good. Anything that hinders it is, of 
course, bad. All competitive athletics in- 
volve the mental as well as the physical. 
A good muscular tone means a clear, sharp 
brain. Anything that is conducive to good 
general condition puts wit in the brain 
and sparkle in the eye. Training carried 
to extremes has the opposite effect. It 
dulls the brain, causes the football player 
to fumble, the basketball player to miss, 
the track man to start slowly. In fact, the 
effect of overwork or the wrong kind of 
work is just exactly the effect that is to 
be avoided. 

The brain is the first part of the athlete 
to suffer from overwork, and no system of 
training is correct that does not take this 
fact into account. Long periods of hard 
training, monotony, too intense training, 
too much driving, too much worry, poor 
food, lack of sleep, bad habits, accumu- 
lated fatigue coupled with a lack of re- 
laxation: these are a few things that affect 
the athlete physically and mentally, mostly 
mentally, and stop the physical machine 
from going ahead. When a boy gets into 
such shape that he is no longer able to go 
ahead, only rest, relaxation and a change 
will restore or cure him. The ailment is 
mental and the cure is similar to that for 
any other mental ailment. If good judg- 
ment is used in regulating these things 
that I have pointed out as the cause of 
poor condition, this condition need not ex- 
ist. Starting the boy slowly and wisely, 
hardening him to his task gradually, giv- 
ing good advice as to personal hygiene, 
limiting his daily work to short, snappy 
sessions, rather than long drills of monot- 
onous drudgery, and interrupting his train- 
ing with periods of relaxation and a restful 
change or let-down are some of the things 
to be done to insure good results. 

An engine could go on forever if it did 
not play out in some respect or run out 
of fuel. An athlete could do likewise, but 
for fatigue. This is what stops us all. Just 
as accumulation of toxins and a glandular 
breakdown with the resultant auto-intoxi- 
cation bring on old age, so does fatigue, 
with its poisons, stop the athlete dead, as 
far as usefulness is concerned. If we can 
control fatigue, slow it up or hold it off, we 
are very fortunate, athletically speaking. 
I believe we can do much in this direction. 
But, first of all, what is fatigue? 

As a result of scientific study during the 
past four years—notably by Sokoloff—it 
is quite well established that the old the- 
ory that lactic acid is the cause of muscu- 
lar fatigue is not true. We have, for ex- 
ample, an athlete who as a result of phys- 
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By Arthur N. Smith 
Track Coach, West Virginia University 





SINCE 1924, Art Smith has served 

as a member of the Department of 
Athletics and Physical Education at 
West Virginia University. Previous to 
that time he was Coach of Track and 
Athletic Trainer, the University of 
Maine, 1911-16; Track Coach and 
Physical Director, Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1919-21; Track Coach and Physi- 
cal Director, lowa State College, 1921- 
24. He coached the American team at 
the Olympic Games at Stockholm, 
Sweden, in 1912. The suggestions con- 
tained in this article are Be agp ove to 
any sport but are especially designed 


for basketball. 





ical effort is greatly fatigued. He is cov- 
ered with perspiration, his color comes and 
goes, his breathing is hard and uneven and 
even after stopping activity he cannot re- 
turn to normal for some time. His mus- 
cles ache and a general feeling of exhaus- 
tion is present. Such is the condition of 
many athletes in the closing periods of 
their event, be it a foot race or a basket- 
ball game. If we were to examine the con- 
tents of such a person’s blood, lactic acid 
thirteen times normal would be found 
present. However, this large amount of 
lactic acid is not the cause of fatigue. 
Rather, it is present in the role of a pro- 
tector to fight against the by-products 
formed during strenuous exercise, which 
are themselves the real cause of fatigue. 
These poisonous by-products appear as 
the result of a disturbed balance of over- 
exercised muscle. The lactic acid in this 
case is fighting against these by-products 
to reestablish a normal balance. Fatigue 


toxins or waste matter come as the result 
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of energy production plus a lack of oxygen 
in the body. Hence, exercising in the 
fresh air or a well ventilated hall is less 
fatiguing than exercising in an inade- 
quately ventilated room. 

Exhaustion of the glycogen in the body 
is also a cause of fatigue. I once had a 
cross-country runner who collapsed. When 
he finished he was dizzy, which was normal 
for him. Then when he collapsed I found 
out that, fearing cramps, he had not eaten 
a meal on the day of the race. I attrib- 
uted his fatigued condition to a lack of 
glycogen or sugar in his blood stream. He 
lacked fuel, in other words, to go on. Pro- 
longed mental stimuli plus the poisonous 
by-products of physical exertion plus a 
lack of oxygen are the real causes of ath- 
letic fatigue. 

Avoidance of fatigue comes through con- 
servation of energy brought about by 
breathing plenty of fresh air, taking occa- 
sional time-outs or relaxation periods in a 
game, putting a cold towel around the 
head, sucking an orange, and refreshing 
the mind and body between halves by ap- 
plying to the naked body towels soaked 
in cold water and rubbing the body with a 
coarse towel, followed by a rest, the ath- 
lete lying full length on a mattress while 
wrapped in a blanket. Substitutes should 
be sent in for tiring players before it is 
too late. If the athlete’s condition is to be 
kept on the safe side of dangerous fatigue, 
there is only one good rule: Never in prac- 
tice reach the state of extreme fatigue; 
relax before it is too late, and relax often. 

Frequent rest periods are good. The 
athlete should relax before and after a 
hard game. Vacations of two or three 
days are a great tonic for any hard work- 
ing team from mid-season on. We tried 
giving the football players at West Vir- 
ginia short vacations from practice after 
the middle of the last season, when they 
were not playing very well. The results 
were very satisfactory. A day’s rest be- 
fore a game is also good. 

Too much scrimmage is bad for basket- 
ball players, as well as football men. It 
entails nervous exhaustion and consumes 
more than it produces. Schedules not 
taking into consideration physical re- 
sources and material are bad. No high 
school basketball team should play more 
than fifteen games in a season; no college 
team more than eighteen at the most. 
Many a team and coach have been sacri- 
ficed because of an unreasonable schedule. 

Boys playing football and basketball 
should have a long rest between seasons. 
Jumping from one sport to another with- 
out sufficient rest in the interval is un- 
profitable, and may in the long run be 
dangerous to both the team and the indi- 
vidual. 
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The success of any team is a matter of 
physical condition. A coach possessing 
sense and foresight along this line is better 
off than the so-called wizard who is strong 
on plays but weak otherwise. 

If a team is to possess the necessary 
speed, pep and endurance to “cash in” 
week after week over a long season, the 
training must not be too intense or fa- 
tiguing. And, while the body in shape can 
safely reach great physical heights, the 
restoration of the disturbed physical bal- 
ance can only come through relaxation. 
By following a wise training system, the 
coach will best serve the interests of the 
boy, his team and himself. 





Recent Athletic Booklets 


ORRELATION of physical educa- 
( tion activities with a distinctly 

athletic program is the central 
theme of two booklets recently published 
by the New York State Public High School 
Athletic Association and prepared by its 
Central Committee, of which Elmer K. 
Smith is Chairman, co-operating with two 
special committees appointed by Dr. 
Hiram A. Jones, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, New York State Education De- 
partment. 

The committee actively in charge of the 
first. of these booklets, “Recreational Ath- 
letic Activities for Boys,” was composed 
of eleven men engaged in high school 
coaching or physical education work, be- 
sides the Chairman, Francis J. Moench, 
Director of Physical Education for Men, 
State Normal School, Cortland, New York. 
The second booklet, “Recreational Athletic 
Activities for Girls,” was prepared under 
the chairmanship of Miss Bessie L. Park, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, 
State Normal School, Cortland, who was 
assisted by nine other women, all of them 
engaged in active or supervisory work in 
physical education among girls. 

“Recreational Athletic Activities for 
Boys” is divided into the following sec- 
tions: “Regents’ Regulations Governing 
Health and Physical Education,” “Intro- 
duction,” “Administrative Objectives of an 
Athletic Program,” “Some Methods of In- 
suring Success of Program,” “Activities,” 
“Recommendations Dealing with Some 
Major Problems in the New York State 
Program,” “Concluding Statement and 
Summary of Recommendations.” 

Copies of either of the booklets men- 
tioned above may be secured from the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, F. R. Wegner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Roslyn, New York. Members of 
the association may secure copies without 
charge. The price to those not members is 
25 cents for each booklet. The two book- 
lets are also bound together, the price 
being 35 cents for each copy of the com- 
bined booklets. 
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RERUEP osc 


Because it 
Soothes 

and Promotes 
Healing. 





Bruised Muscles . . . Torn Ligaments 
. . » Stiff Joints . . . Pains due to Ex- 
posure... Sprains... Strains... Neu- 
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My Philosophy of Officiating 


By Edwin J. Dahl 


official consumed most of the space 

devoted to the first part of this ar- 
ticle. The remainder will deal specifically 
with several other suggestions. But before 
presenting these, the writer will make a 
recapitulation of the suggestions already 
made. 

1. There is no secret formula for suc- 
‘cess in Officiating. Hard work is more 
than half the battle, and will do much 
to make for ultimate success. Add to that 
an intense love for and an enjoyment in 
officiating that transcends any amount of 
pay received. No official can expect to 
become extremely successful if he officiates 
for the pay alone—there must be an en- 
joyment of the game present at all times, 
and unless it is present the official becomes 
as dead tissue. And then, too, pay will 
never compensate him for the heartache 
that will follow after a game that, in his 
own mind, has been poorly worked. It 
will compensate him for the possible 
misery that may result from unjust and 
unfair criticism, but it will never compen- 
sate him for the “down-in-the-mouth” 
feeling that follows when he has worked a 
poor game and feels possibly that a poor 
decision here or there may have had some 
bearing upon the result of the game. The 
first suggestion, therefore, is this: Work 
hard and continue to work hard, if you ex- 
pect to make a success at officiating. 

2. Call each game according to the Rule 
Book. That means that the Rule Book 
must be known from cover to cover so 
that it need never be carried on to the 
floor. In fact, after confidence has taken 
the place of the slight hesitancy that any 
new official may have, the Rule Book 
should never be carried on the person. 

3. With the rules known, the pro- 
cedure is simply this: Call plays accord- 
ing to rule without fear or favor. 

4. The eye must be keen and should 
see everything. In working alone, keep in 
mind that there are other parts of the 
floor than the part where the ball and 
massed players are. Have an eye in the 
back of the head, especially on the toss- 
up for a jump ball. 

5. The keen eye alone is not enough, for 
it must be accompanied by quick and 
instantaneous judgment in calling fouls. 
Call the foul instantly—after it has been 
made. Close observance of this direction 
will do more to keep an official out of diffi- 
culty than any other one thing. 

6. Throughout all of your contact with 
players, coaches, other officials and spec- 
tators, be firm without becoming officious, 
and be courteous without becoming sub- 
servient. Self-restraint is an asset, just 
as are knowledge of the rules, common 
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yh first part of this article was pub- 
lished last month. In this issue, 
Mr. Dahl summarizes the suggestions 
he gave in the previous installment and 
outlines his ideas on the double referee 
system of officiating. As was stated 
last month, Mr. Dahl is a prominent 
basketball official who lives in Minne- 
sota. 





sense, snap judgment and courage. What- 
ever else may happen and no matter who 
else may lose his head the official must 
never do so. The spectators, many of 
them, may become unduly excited in tense 
moments of the game, but that is their 
privilege. In fact, they pay their money 
for the excitement that takes place in 
many games. In the heat of the game, 
the players and the coach may be forgiven 
for losing self-control, for that is but a 
trait of human character, and sometimes 
much is at stake in these so-called games. 
But the official throughout all of this ex- 
citement and tenseness must keep hold of 
himself and continue to bear down. This 
should hold true, no matter how grievous 
the fault may be on the part of a player 
or coach. When either the player or the 
coach oversteps the bounds of decency in 
his actions, the penalty is, of course, the 
awarding of a free throw to the opposite 
team, but if these technical fouls are 
called, care must be used in so calling 
and administering the penalty. 


Attitude Toward Spectators 


EVER antagonize the spectators de- 
liberately by calling fouls on them 
and awarding one team free throws on 
this technicality. The practice of calling 
fouls on the crowd is often an unfair one 
to the team so ruled against, because fre- 
quently it has nothing to do with what- 
ever the crowd has done in seemingly 
meriting punishment. The writer has 
found, in most instances, that better re- 
sults follow by stopping the game and ex- 
plaining why the foul was called. There 
are usually a number of good sports in the 
crowd who will bear down upon those who 
are not. Sometimes this procedure is im- 
possible to carry out, and in this event it 
is best, possibly, to forget the crowd en- 
tirely. There was one time when the 
writer allowed a team to shoot eight free 
throws before the opposing crowd quieted 
down, and he fairly reveled in the situa- 
tion, but he still shudders when he won- 
ders what he would have done if the crowd 
had not become quiet. No, it is better to 
try other methods, although now and then 
as a last resort it may be best to call a 
foul on the crowd. 
The six headings above make up a 


rather comprehensive outline of the char- 
acteristics necessary for the successful offi- 
cial. All the reader who aspires to be- 
come an official now needs to do is add 
a little flavoring of common sense and 
courage, and he has the beginnings, at 
least, of a successful career. 


Mechanical Procedure 


HERE remain but a few suggestions 

regarding mechanical procedure and 
physical condition. When the official is 
working alone it is best whenever pos- 
sible (and this should be most of the 
time) to keep in front of the play. In this 
position he can see everything concerning 
the game right in front of himself. This 
means that the official must be set at all 
times to shift his position to the other end 
of the floor as the offense changes hands, 
a not impossible task, because the official 
soon knows how to time himself and to 
place himself in key positions on the floor, 
from which he may move in any direction. 
It is admitted in the same breath that it 
is not possible at all times to be in posi- 
tion to face the play as it moves down the 
floor, and that now and then the official 
will find himself behind the ball and the 
play. But he should not remain behind 
the ball and the play for any length of 
time, and should move, as soon as possible, 
into a position where he can face the play 
as it moves down before him. Needless 
to say, that requires that he be in good 
physical condition. 


Physical Condition 


HE successful official must be in just 

as good physical condition as if he 
were actually playing, and this means that 
he must keep in training. Physical condi- 
tion, as far as the official is concerned, 
ordinarily refers particularly to the wind, 
but it is the opinion of the writer that the 
condition of the legs is more important 
than the condition of the wind. The offi 
cial is just as strong as his weakest leg, 
and his efficiency begins to deteriorate as 
soon as his legs cannot easily carry him to 
the front of the play situation. His eye 
may be just as keen as when he was 
younger, but he cannot call plays as well 
from a place across the floor as he can 
from his place in front of the ball. His 
legs have to carry his eyes to the spot of 
best-seeing, and, when they begin to fail 
him, he might just as well make up his 
mind to hang up the old whistle and retire. 
The official who takes his work seri- 
ously will prepare for the season, before 
he actually begins to work games, by get- 
ting into good physical condition. He will 
never work his first game of the season 
“cold.” He will get in touch with the local 
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coach and ask to be allowed to work some 
scrimmage practices before the season 
opens, thereby training not only his 
physical condition but also his eye. It is 
not the best and most profitable procedure 
to accept pay from schools for working 
games on.the regular schedule, using these 
games as warm-up material. Get the 
warming-up action before the season 
actually starts. 


Double Referee System 


HIS article would not be complete if 

something were not said about the 
two-man system of officiating. As most 
readers well know, there are two types of 
two-man officiating. In one type, both 
men work down the side lines of the floor, 
one on each side, each man calling every- 
thing he sees and wherever he sees it. In 
the other, one man works down his side 
of the floor and as the ball and the play 
move down the floor to his right, for ex- 
ample, he moves under the basket, watch- 
ing the play come down in front of him. 
The other man comes down his side of the 
floor, but keeps behind the play. Then, 
as the offense changes hands, the latter 
shifts down the floor and under the op- 
posite basket, and the former follows be- 
hind the play. That means, therefore, 
that there is always one man in front of 
and one back of the play. The writer be- 
lieves firmly that this method is a much 
more efficient one than that in which each 
man simply covers his side of the floor, 
with neither responsible for plays under 
the basket. 

When the two men simply move down 
and up the sides of the floor, the tempta- 
tion is for both to watch the action in and 
around the ball. With no actual respon- 
sibility for a certain floor sector, there is 
too much simultaneous blowing of the 
whistle for the same action. There is no 
clear-cut dividing of floor-sector responsi- 
bility, and each man is uncertain as to 
whether or not the other will call what 
both are looking at. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities of both men overlap. 

The secret of success in the two-man 
system rests in two general rules: The 
first of these is that one man must always 
be in front of the play, meeting it, and the 
other is that the other man must be be- 
hind the play, following it. But the most 
important thing about the relationship of 
these two officials, and the axis upon 
which the success of the two-man system 
revolves, is that the official behind the 
play must know and feel instinctively 
when not to blow his whistle. 

The man down the floor and under the 
basket is, or should be, responsible for all 
of the action in that sector, because he is 
in the best position to see what is going 
on. With that definite responsibility set, 
the man behind the play does not feel the 
pressure of having to call anything in the 
front court. In reality, he cannot call it, 
for he is not in position to see the play. 
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The hardest situation to meet is that 
which arises when a player is closely 
guarding the man who is attempting to 
shoot. The official in front of the play 
sees nothing but a good piece of guarding 
and consequently does not blow his 
whistle, yet the man behind calls a foul 
for holding. Actually, no foul has been 
committed. To the man behind the ball, 
it “looked as if it was a foul”; so he calls 
it. Yet he should not have done so. He 
should have let the official in front of the 
play take the initiative in calling the play. 
Obviously this is a difficult situation and 
can only be successfully met as two offi- 
cials become accustomed to working to- 
gether. It is true that the official behind 
the ball can and should call a foul in the 
front court, but this should be in only 
the most flagrant and obvious cases of 
fouls or violations, especially if his partner 
is caught out of position. Only by prac- 
tice in working with each other, and by 
the man who follows behind the ball 
holding back on the whistle, can the prob- 
lem be solved. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
this method has every advantage over the 
method by which the two men work only 
on each side of the floor, for each man’s 
sector is rather accurately laid out, and 
he feels a very definite responsibility for 
that sector. This means that neither offi- 
cial needs to worry about whether or not 
the other official is going to call a foul, 
and he does not feel that he had better 
blow his whistle or something will be 
missed. This system does away with the 
situation that arises so many times where- 
in one man works while the other man 
watches, or one official attempts to domi- 
nate the other throughout the game. And, 
finally, the definite dividing of responsibil- 
ity does away with a great deal of the 
whistle blowing, and consequently brings 
about better officiating. 


Conclusion 


N CONCLUSION, this much must be 

remembered. The official is in charge 
of the game, and, in bringing that game 
to either a satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
ending, much of the responsibility de- 
pends upon him. He is the temporary 
official representative of the Rules Com- 
mittee, and that means much to the Com- 
mittee in these days when there is a 
prevalent desire to criticize its actions. 

The responsibility is present at all 
times, and it is much better to have the 
game end satisfactorily from a basketball 
standpoint than unsatisfactorily. The 
criticism and riding of the official will be 
present in any event, and the official 
might just as well be satisfied within him- 
self that his work is right. To feel that 
satisfaction, he must follow the rules as 
outlined. 

Criticism by the public is as variable 
as the wind. The writer has in mind a 
game in which two rivals met at the end 





of the season, the result of the game 
determining whether one team was undis- 
puted champion, or the other team would 


earn a tie. The game was a bitter one, 
ending in a two-point victory for the team 
needing the victory for a tie. A little 
violence was done to both of the officials. 
Severe criticism was heaped upon the 
heads of these two men because the 
critics felt that they had not kept controi 
of the game and had allowed too many 
infringements of the rules. A week later, 
the same two teams met with the cham- 
pionship at stake and played as fine and 
clean a game as one could ever expect to 
see, with two other officials (who had 
been called in from out of the city) bear- 
ing down at all times. After this fine 
game, the critics of the week before, who 
had at that time severely criticized the 
officials for being too loose, now piled up 
tons of printed matter in criticism of the 
second set of officials, claiming that the 
officiating was too technical. 

Keep in mind that the disgruntled per- 
sons who criticize are usually those who 
have an axe to grind, and that this rabid 
criticism gets plenty of publicity, whereas 
the well-worked games of conscientious 
officials very seldom rate any publicity at 
all. After all, unjust criticism, in the long 
run, becomes just so much water that has 
flowed over the dam. 





Basketball for the 
XIth Olympiad 


N THE March, 1929, issue of THE 
I ATHLETIC JOURNAL appeared an ar- 

ticle, “The International Growth of 
Basketball,” by Dr. Forrest C. Allen, for 
many years head basketball coach at the 
University of Kansas. The opening para- 
graph read as follows: “Perhaps there 
is no game in all the world that enjoys 
the same possibilities for international 
uniformity as does basketball. Why not 
include this sport in our next Olympic 
calendar?” 

The Olympiad referred to was, of 
course, the Xth, held at Los Angeles. Al- 
though basketball was not on the Olympic 
program in 1932, Dr. Allen’s dream will 
come true in 1936, and perhaps no man 
has worked harder to bring about this 
dream than Dr. Allen himself. A letter 
from Dr. Karl Diem to Dr. Allen outlines 
the place basketball is to have in the next 
Olympic Games. Dr. Diem’s letter, which 
is headed “XI Olympische Spiele, Berlin, 
1936,” and is dated December 3rd, 1934, 
is published with Dr. Allen’s permission. 
“Dear Mr. Allen: 

“T acknowledge, very gratefully, your 
letter of November 15th, and I am glad 
that America responded so enthusiastical- 
ly to our plans including basketball in the 
program of the XIth Olympiad. 

“In the meantime we had the pleasure 
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to have Mr. Jones, the Secretary General 
of the International Basketball Federa- 
tion, from Rome with us. Mr. Jones told 
us that also various other parts of the 
world answered very favorably as a re- 
sult of our correspondence. We are now 
preparing the rules and regulations for 
the basketball tournament. Mr. Jones 
told us that we can count on at least 
twenty teams: Argentine, Belgium, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, France, Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
United States, China, Greece, Cuba, 
Japan, Poland, Roumania, Spain, Philip- 
pines, Brazil, Portugal, Bulgaria. 

“Tf there should be any particular ques- 
tion you can be sure that I will call on 
you. When we have finished our sport 
booklets concerning the basketball tourna- 
ment I should be glad to forward a copy 
to you. 

“Hoping that I can count further on 
your helpful co-operation, and thanking 
you for your assistance until now, I am 

“Sincerely: yours, 
“DIEM” 
(Signed) 





A Suggested Change in 
Basketball Rules 


By John D. How 
Lakeville, Indiana, Public Schools 


URING the past few years 
ID basketball coaches have at- 
tempted by drastic rules changes 
to better the game, and to increase its 
speed by forcing the play on the part of 
the offensive team. At the same time, 
they have tried to balance the offense and 
defense by adding penalties to the offen- 
sive players. The result has been more 
out of bounds balls and more free throws. 
It has been my observation in the past 
two seasons that. many games were won 
from the free throw line. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the public wishes to see 
action and scoring. This is the objective 
which coaches and rules committees should 
strive to achieve. I wish to cite as an 
example a game I watched last season. 
Two teams, strong rivals and very evenly 
matched, -were playing. One team was 
more alert than the other on this particu- 
lar night and was drawing numerous 
fouls. The opposing team, however, was 
scoring on a good percentage of its free 
throws. The score at the half was 13 to 
11. The team having 11 points made one 
basket while the other team made six. 
Time was out eight times for free throws. 
Breaks in the game necessitated by free 
throws are demoralizing to the teams and 
I believe a detriment to the game. We 
should try to eliminate the free throw as 
much as possible and force our teams to 
score from the field. At the same time, 
we should give more action during the 
game. 
In order to accomplish these things, I 
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wish to propose the following changes for 
other coaches to consider. A man fouled 
in the act of shooting receives two free 
throws, provided he misses the basket. If 
he makes the basket at the time he is 
fouled, the foul is charged against the of- 
fending player and the ball goes to center; 
no additional penalty. 

If a player is fouled during the progress 
of the game and not in the act of shooting, 
the game progresses with the official sig- 
naling to the score keeper that the foul 
was committed. In this case, should the 
offended player lose possession of the ball, 
he is given the ball out of bounds. If he 
does not lose possession of the ball, the 


game progresses and the official signals the | 


scorer of a personal foul. 





Organization of 
Wisconsin High School 


Coaches 


By L. A. Erickson 
Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


IGH SCHOOL coaches of Wisconsin 

have organized themselves into a 
group known as the Wisconsin High School 
Coaches Association. At the invitation of 
Guy Lowman of the University of Wis- 
consin, two representatives from each of 
the five districts of the state met last 
spring at Madison for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Association. The following 
officers were elected at that time: Presi- 
dent, L. E. Means, Athletic Director of 
East Green Bay High School; Vice Presi- 
dent, Cabby Ewers, Athletic Director of 
Wausau High School; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, L. A. Erickson, Athletic Director of 
Shorewood High School, Milwaukee. 

An interesting clinic, sponsored by the 
Association, was held in Milwaukee dur- 
ing the State Teachers Convention on 
November Ist. A group of 175 coaches 
listened to Coach Frank J. Murray of 
Marquette University discuss the fine 
points of football, principally those deal- 
ing with generalship, the quick kick, the 
new forward pass rule in high school play 
and certain types of offense and defense. 
At this same clinic, Coach W. 8S. Chandler 
of Marquette spent thirty minutes in dis- 
cussing basketball. The theme of his talk 
was that most coaches waste time by 
coaching fundamentals in the wrong way. 
His theory, he stated, is that practice 
should as closely as possible resemble game 
conditions. Coach C. J. Abendroth of She- 
boygan High School spoke on the multiple 
kick, an element of football in which he 
has had much success. 

A second clinic was held at Madison the 
week-end of November 23rd and 24th. 
University of Wisconsin coaches led the 
discussion. pertaining to their respective 
sports. 

The next meeting will be held at Mad- 
ison during the time of the state basket- 
ball tournament. 
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One More Way of Coaching a 
Basketball ‘Team 


By William E. Braucher 


Palmerton, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 


of qualifications that a coach should 

keep in mind when selection of bas- 
ketball players is made. Consequently, the 
writer will not bore readers with such a 
list and will only mention that, since bas- 
ketball is largely a game of speed and 
agility, he tries to choose only those can- 
didates who presumably possess these 
qualities. 

Candidates in our school are selected 
from a group of aspirants generally num- 
bering about one hundred. Two nights are 
spent on elimination. Each candidate is 
given the opportunity to scrimmage about 
two minutes, and during that time the 
coach should be able to tell whether a can- 
didate has any possibilities at all. Let us 
assume that fifty candidates have possi- 
bilities. This number will then be re- 
tained for the conditioning and training 
period, which lasts about a month and a 
half. At the conclusion of this training 
period, the squad is broken up into two 
groups: a varsity group of twelve players 
and a junior varsity group of about 
twenty-five players. 


I T would be old news to set up a list 


Training and Conditioning 


{ ie DISCUSS training and conditioning 
fully would be out of order. I feel that 
these subjects have been thoroughly pre- 
sented by other coaches, and little can be 
added except that training and condition- 
ing are extremely important and neces- 
sary, in all fairness to the athlete. 

I find that the following exercises are 
very helpful in conditioning a basketball 
squad. 

1. In the first exercise rope skipping is 
alternated with in-place jumping. This 
exercise is done principally for two pur- 
poses: namely, (a) to develop muscles in 
the legs and (b) to produce more spring 
and jumping power. It is introduced at 
the beginning of the conditioning period 
and carried through until the first game. 

2. Another exercise that may be put to 
use with, I believe, gratifying results, is 
that of shadow boxing. This exercise 
should benefit the athlete in that it con- 
ditions the feet and also helps to smooth 
out awkwardness. 

3. As the reader no doubt realizes, feet 
are very sensitive and need the greatest 
care to prevent blisters. It is partly for 
this reason that several of the exercises 
presented here are used. They tend to 
strengthen and harden the feet in prepara- 
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A S coach of basketball and baseball 

at Palmerton Schools, William E. 
Braucher has made an enviable record. 
During a five year period which closed 
last spring, his basketball teams had 
won 102 games and lost only 11. His 
quintets were undefeated in league 
competition during that time and 
hold a record of 73 consecutive vic- 
tories in league competition. He grad- 
uated from the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College at Kutztown in 1912 
and has done work on his master’s 
degree at New York University. 





tion for an intensive season. In the third 
exercise, I have the boys run up and down 
the floor in a zig-zag fashion, making three 
or four sudden stops and starts on the 
way. This is done at first without drib- 
bling a ball, but the dribble is included 
later. This exercise, I feel, is valuable to 
the extent that (a) It teaches the boys 
how to stop suddenly when going at a 
fairly fast rate of speed without losing 
their balance (a typical play situation) ; 
(b) It serves as a strengthener of feet; and 
(c) It develops ball handling, dribbling 
and feinting. The pivoting element is also 
included in these runs. 

The above exercise is carried out in de- 
tail as follows: (a) The boys line up in 


four columns at one end of the floor, and ~ 


the columns are spread across the width 
of the floor so that every boy has enough 
room. (b) The first boy from each col- 
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umn, on command, runs up to the other 
end of the floor and back again, using a 
grapevine or zig-zag style of running. 
When the first set of boys returns, the next 
group of four follows with the same exer- 
cise. This exercise is continued until 
every boy has run the length of the floor 
and back. (c) The exercise is then re- 
peated, with four or five sudden stops be- 
ing made on the way up and back. To 
make the stop, the boy takes a short leap, 
lands on both feet with knees bent and 
keeps his body leaning backward rather 
than forward to prevent losing balance. 
(d) On the next trip up the floor, each 
boy introduces a complete right or left 
pivot after each stop. (e) A ball is then 
introduced in this exercise, the boys drib- 
bling the length of the floor and back. On 
their pivots, they feint one way and pivot 
the other. 

It may be readily seen that this exer- 
cise not only aids conditioning but be- 
comes a dribbling exercise and a feinting 
exercise; it teaches ball handling and 
pivoting; and it serves as a wind developer 
as well. These practices should be of short 
duration. The exercise should not be al- 
lowed to become monotonous. Variety 
may be added to it by allowing the boys 
to cut to the basket for short shots, after 
they have completed the run up the floor. 

4. Another exercise which has in it sev- 
eral essentials is what I call the “continu- 
ous passing exercise.” Five boys in a group 
take their places for this exercise. To be- 
gin the exercise, each boy is given a num- 
ber from 1 to 5 so that, when passing be- 
gins, 1 must pass to 2, who cuts towards 
the pass; 2 must pass to 3, who also meets 
the pass; 3 must pass to 4; 4 must pass 
to 5; and 5 must pass to 1. And so the 
passing goes on for periods of from one to 
two minutes. After each boy has made 
his pass, he must follow the course of the 
ball, cut to the side of the court in order 
to be out of the play for the moment and 
be ready to meet the ball again when his 
turn comes. He must do this quickly be- 
cause he has only a moment of rest. This 
exercise is very beneficial in that: (a) It 
is an endurance developer; (b) It develops 
passing judgment of close soft passes, long 
firm passes and proper position of passes 
which should be between the receiver’s 
waist and head as well as ahead of him; 
(ec) It develops proper ball handling and 
reduces to a minimum fumbling in a game; 
(d) It may include bounce passes, which 
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Lambert basketball is winning basketball 


AS HIGH SCHOOL and college coach, Ward L. (Piggie) Lambert has taught winning basketball for 

a quarter of a century. During four years at Lebanon, Indiana, High School, his teams won 
66 out of 83 games. Since 1919, Purdue University teams under Lambert have won more games 
than any other Western Conference team during this period. In the past fifteen years, Lambert- 
coached Purdue teams have won or shared the Western Conference title seven times. The Purdue 
team of 1933-34, Western Conference title holder, made a high all-time scoring record of 831 points 
while holding opponents to only 554 points. 
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ATTENTION!!! 


INSTRUCTORS AND COACHES 


OF AMATEUR WRESTLING 


Just What You Have Wanted and 
Needed for Your Wrestling Classes 


A WALL CHART 


Illustrating actual photogra 


s of 48 different maneuvers and methods used in 


amateur wrestling now available. An invaluable aid to instructor and wrestler. 


A PICTURE IS MORE IMPRESSIVE 
THAN A THOUSAND WORDS! 


These illustrations with descriptions, show 


6 Offensive and defensive wrestling 


positions. 

6 Maneuvers to secure pinning posi- 
tions. 

6 Maneuvers to take a man off his feet 
and secure advantage position. 

6 Maneuvers used to retain advantage 
position. 


6 Methods used to come out from 
underneath position and gain top 
position. 

6 Pinning combinations. 

6 Blocking maneuvers on feet and mat. 


6 Conditioning exercises. 





CHART 24"x36” 


Only a limited number of these charts are available. $1.50 
each. Every wrestling room should have several of these on 


the walls. 
Order Yours NOW! 
Copyright 
HUGO OTOPALIK 
DISTRIBUTOR AMES, IOWA 











Athletic Journal Picture Service 


The picture service inaugurated last year by 
the Athletic Journal is FREE to subscribers. 


Illustrations Now Available 


FOOTBALL — a : 
Ipping ......,.00. Illustrati gal an egal Maneuvers in 
es Rhett : eres Basketball ....... 23 Illustrations 


Meeting the Fake Shot and Drib- 
ih Aten t enka ee 12 Illustrations 
Playing the Dribbler............ 


Positions on Line of Scrimmage 
AP ee YS 6 Illustrations 


Dead Ball op See 5 Illustrations ecececeseecces cceece 12 Illustrations 
Tacklin 4 Iustration The Reverse Pivot. .12 Illustrations 
si my Beetcccece % The Double Pivot. .12 Illustrations 
Position of Ball.... 2 Illustrations The Front Turn....12 Illustrations 
, ee ae 2 Illustrations Guarding the Fake and Reverse. . 
Forward Pass Oe «sae 10 Illustrations $6660 66O6S COC O66 0 6 Illustrations 


Hand Positions in Passing and 
Shooting ........ 17 Illustrations 

One-Hand Pivot Shot........... 
‘mrite tus ee ae 8 Illustrations 

Two-Hand Pivot Shot.......... 


Blocking and Use of Hands..... 
ry. Se 17 Illustrations 
Legal and Illegal Blocking...... 


ah ate hips ohne Sie 21 Illustrations : 
Re oe: Peer 4 Illustrations 
Forward Pass Interference...... Push Shot ......... 10 Illustrations 
PE PG roe 8 Illustrations Free Throw .......12 Illustrations 


These illustrations, which are reprints from the Athletic Journal, suit- 
able for posting on bulletin boards, are a great aid to coaches. Each sub- 
scriber is entitled to one copy of each set of pictures. If you have not 
already received your copy of any of these pictures, your request should 
be sent in at once. 
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THLETIC Young America sets new records 
A every day because it is coached by men 
with all the experience of the past and because 
it is imbued with the will to surpass its elders. 
So with the Great Western Athletic Goods Co. 
The men and women who form this young 


organization have a sure knowledge based 


on many years’ experience of the demands of 


Salesmen are on the road 
with samples now. They 
are bringing you a story Athletic America. And they are imbued with 
you'll want to hear. 
There’s no better time than 
now to get acquainted 
with this young and pro- 
gressive organization. whose second is “progress.” It will pay coaches to 


Eventually—why wait? 


n get acquainted now with tomorrow’s champion. 


a new spirit whose first rule is “quality” and 









GREAT WESTERN 
ATHLETIC GOODS CoO. 


3601 ARTHINGTON STREET e CHICAGO, ILL. 




















O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 


for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 


All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 


IN LRA ZA 


™ GEES R 
\ eo. 
us. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











